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A mone frequent disease than procidentia 
uteri, and therefore stili more important to 
be known, is, that in which you have pro- 
lapsus of the uterus, the womb coming 
down to the external parts, but not beyond 
them. Now, the woman tells you, she feels 
as if her interior were descending ; with a 
great deal of pain in the back, above the 
sacrum, in the hips and the thighs, and some- 
times she complains of irritation of the blad- 
der, so that the water has to be ten 
or twenty times in the course of the day, 
and sometimes there is irritation of the 
rectum. At night the symptoms are worse, 

womb comes down in the even- 
ing, the patient having been about during 
the day; and, more especially in the morn- 
ing, the patient passes the water more easily 
than in the evening. ‘Lhere are few dis- 
eases which are better characterised than 
this prolapsus of the uterus, and by these 
characteristics the great majority of the 
cases may be readily ascertained : aching of 
the back, irritation of the bladder, bearing, 
relief of the symptoms by the horizontal 
pas the oe of the symptoms 
y being long in erect posture, are the 
principal —— marking the disease. 

Although, er, the proiapsus of the 
uterus may generally be made out by the 
verbal description of it, this will not always 
be the case, and should the affection be 
doubtful, it is to be ascertained by examin- 
ation; and if you are in the habit of ex- 
amining those parts, the moment you touch 
them the disease becomes known. These 
examinations are better made in the even- 
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ing than in the morning, for if you were to 
examine the patient in the morning, you 
would find the womb almost in place, whereas, 
in che evening, it is cotaliinetiy descended, 
so that the displacement is easily recognised. 
Add to this character the laxity of the va- 
gina, which, in its upper half, is much more 
capacious, so that, perhaps, you might put 
a pullet’s egg into it there, though the lower 
part of it may be tenser ; add to which, too, 
a bearing on the rectum, which produces 
irritation ; and if you introduce a catheter 
into the bladder, you will find the passage 
more or less distorted, your catheter moving 
about, and perhaps turning round completely, 
being thrown out of the ordinary line. 

The best method of treating this disease, 
and the most effectual, is by means of a 
pessary, and this is a form of it which a 
well-adjusted pessary will effectually re- 
lieve, and there are persons who, for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years together have worn 
apessary. A ring pessary, or a globe, may 
be employed ; for married women, the ring 
— is, on the whole, the best, and the 

all pessary for the unmarried; but you 
will find it necessary to make your obser- 
vations upon the feelings of the woman, for 
some will find themselves easier with the 
ball, and others with the ring. Before, how- 
ever, you resort to this mode of treatment, 
you may try what can be done by confining 
your patient in the horizontal posture, either 
on a sofa or on a bed, and by directing her 
to abstain from all urging, when there is an 
action of the bladder or rectum, particularly 
the bladder, the irritation of which may be 
considerable, occasioning the patient to pass 
her water ten or twelve timesa day. As- 
tringents should be used, by means of a long- 
necked syringe, or an elastic bottle ; sulphate 
of zinc, or alum, may be thrown into the 
vagina, the strength of the solution being in- 
creased daily; you may begin with adrachm 
to a pint of water, and then two to a pint, 
then three, four, five, and su on, till you get 
a saturated solution, if necessary. 

There is yet a third variety of this dis- 
ease, to which I beg your particular atten- 
tion, for it is the most common of all, per- 
haps the most obscure and the most trouble- 
some, and that is, the variety of the disease 
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in which the uterus is coming down but a! of their being likely to be of service. Of 
little way, say an inch or two into the pelvis. | the astringent fluids, those before enumerated 
Now in these cases you often find your pa- | are some of the best, alum and the sulphate 
tient very irritable and nervous ; they have | of zinc being the principal; always increas- 
a great deal of dyspepsia, acidity~of the| ing the strength and frequency, according 
stomach, inflation, gry Oe grns and | to the effect produeed, otherwise you would 


— frequently, too, the 
or 

tions of the bowels are apt to occur; so n 
that if the women are married, they think a 
they are with child, and ascribe it to preg- |b 
naney. Then with these symptoms of ge-| p 


wels are more do noservice. It might be worth consider- 
ess disturbed, and more especially infla- ation, whether powdered astringents might 


ot be of use, if they were introduced with 
little care, which, perhaps, might be done 
y the patient herself; and I think the 
owde galls, for example, would furnish 


neral relaxation of the system, disorder of|a very powerful application. They would 
the chylopoietic viscera, continual uneasi-| have the advantage of lying in the vagina 
ness and pain in the back, ascribed to the | more permanently than a wash, which runs 
upper part of the sacrum, a sensation ond as soon as itis infused. In a case that 


bearing down, as if the interior of the 
body would pass away, a princi 
irritation of the rectum, irritation of the blad- 
der, urine ten or twelve times a day, and often 
more or less of a di 
the vagina, as if the patient were labouring 


occurred at this Hospital, I made trial of 
symptom, | the resin—the common resin, in a very fine 


wder; this was nota case of prolapsus, 
ut of procidentia, and it was replaced after 


of mucus from | the application of the powder. Now it is 
certain that the womb did not come down 


under the disease which I shall hereafter | again so easily, after the application of the 


describe to you 


under the name of deucer-| resin, as it had done before ; bat whether 


rhea, you can hardly fail to recognise the| this arose from any effect that had been 
disease. But if there is a doubt, that doubt) produced by the astringent on the part, or 


is to be set at rest by making careful exa- 
mination ; 


whether it arose from the mere roughening 
and where you find the disease | of the surface, was not clear. It was applied 


to exist, you will observe the upper part of|in this way for a few days; it occasioned 
the vagina to be very much relaxed, and the | no inconvenience whatever, and the girl leav- 
womb to protrude ; and where you introduce | ing the hospital, no further opportunity was 
the catheter, you will find there is a ten-| had of observing its effects. 


dency to an obstruction, and a distortion of 


When women labour under a slight de- 


the urethra. As before, the best time for| scent, the bladder is frequently obstructed, 
making this examination is in the evening,|so as to render it necessary to introduce a 
rather than in the morning, because if you| catheter; but sometimes the use of this 
are inexperienced in making those investi-| catheter may be superseded, and especially 


gations, you might be deceived, were you 
to institute a morning examination. 


when you are at a distance, it is very de- 
sirable that it should be superseded, if possi- 


Where there isa relaxation in a slight de-| ble, by the patient lying in the horizontal 


gree, one of the first steps to be taken, is to 
inprove the general of the patient , 
for this purpose you may use blue pill in 
small quantities, laxatives, tonic i 


more especially the lighter bitters, and | finger 


nourishing diet; but most effectual 
mode ef selioving: her will be, if che is en 
imbebitant of « 


city, by sending her 
into the country, or to the sea side as soun 


as , and after she gets there, her| degree 


will soon improve, and she will get 
rid of she disease for atime, at least. In 
those cases, it is a great advantage to lay 
in the horizontal as much as may be, 
without imjuring the health, for all confine- 
ment, instead of improving the health, makes 
it worse. Farther, as relaxations, where 
they are encouraged, are apt to terminate 
in tia, or prolapsus, you should di- 
rect your patient to abstain from all forcing, 
for the more the forcing, the more the 
parts descend, and the more likely she is 
to have, in the course of a few months or a 
few years, s prolapsus. Astringent reme- 
dies deserve a full trial, for there is no doubt 


position, with her hips a little raised above 
the level of the shoulders, half an hour, or 
more, and then trying to pass the water ; 
or sometimes by getting a bearing with the 
upon the mouth of the uterus, the 
patient herself, if she is intelligent, may 
replace the uterus, and in this manager ob- 
tama 


passage. — 
If the relaxation, then, is of the slighter 


last resort. 


the womb is coming down, and this 

variety of the disease that deserves re 
When a prolapaus takes place, and 
womb lies out between the limbs, it 
a large tumour as big as the fetal head 





It sometimes happens Se ae 


of the uterus, it should be your prin- 


relieved either by the use of the catheter, 
or by taking means to bring the uterus into 
its proper place. A pessary should be your 


mark. 
the 
forms 
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and it is very easily known, by your finding 
the os uteri so large, that you could pass 
your finger into it, the child's head having 
Just passed through it; yet I have been 
told of two cases, in which the practitioners 
were so ignorant, that they did not recog- 
nise the disease ; in one case the womb was 
cutaway with apenknife, and the woman died 
from ; inthe other case, there was 
a great deal of handling of the uterus, and 
this seemed to occasion death. The manner 
of managing these cases of prolapsus of the 
womb, after delivery, is very simple ; the 
bladder should be emptied, the womb should 
be returned to its place, and the woman may 
be kept in the horizontal position, with the 
hip a little elevated, for six or eight weeks 
together ; and ifshe submits to this, there is 
a fair hope of becoming permanently cured 
of the disease, at least in some cases. 

When women are in the latter months of 
gestation, the womb does not usually come 
down, for it is so large, that it gets a bear- 
ing on the brim of the pelvis, and there is 
not room for it to descend ; yet it does so 
happen sometimes where there is a very 
large pelvis, and the womb not very bulky, 
that it comes down so far that the os uteri 
may be seen externally. Itis more common, 
however, and by no means infrequent, for 
the womb to descend in the first three or 
four months ; and @ case of this kind is very 
readily made out by the ordi symptoms ; 
there is the aching in the buck, there is 
bearing upon the rectum, a bearing on the 
bladder, with an obstruction of the urine, 
and when you examine it, the case is ob- 
— at once. - 

woman is in the end of pregnaney, 
or if the womb was to descend during de- 
livery, provided the os uteri came into 
sight through the external parts, I suppose 
it would be your duty to dilate the os uteri 
with your fingers, and in this way accelerate 
the birth of the child as much as possible ; 
but if it descend a little way merely, | should 
not meddle with i lesome midwifery 
being bad—but would leave the woman to 
her own resources. 

If, in the fatter months, the womb were 
lying externally and between the limbs—a 
ease of this kind occurred to the illustrious 
Harvey—if it could not be put back, | 
shovld recommend the bringing on of de- 
livery, by puncturing the membranes ; and 
then, when parturition came on, | should, 
as before, assist in diluting the os uteri. In 

‘s case, it was proposed to extirpate 
the uterus, but I certainly prefer the induc- 
tion of parturition before extirpation. 

If the womb is coming down in the earlier 
monihs, then the practice is very simple; 
when the patient is most troubled with the 
symptoms, she may lie in the horizontal 
posture for a little, she may lose blood from 





the arm if she is in much pain, and, in the 
course of a few weeks, the womb becomes 
so large as to get its bearing upon the bones 
of the pelvis, and the disease is cured. A 
woman wes sent up from Gravesend to this 
hospital ; I examined her, and found the 
case to be prolapsus uteri ; she was obliged 
to lie in the horizontal posture ; she was in 
the third month of pregnancy; and as she 
lay on the bed in the hospital, the uterus 
arose, got its bearing on the bones, and, at 
the end of a week, the di was effectually 
cured. 

It rarely happens—I never myself saw 
tuch a case—that, in the deseent of the 
earlier months, the womb remains in the 
pelvis, blocking up the cavity, making pres- 
sure on all the parts, aud giving rise to 
symptoms of severe obstruction. Y ourelieve 
it by introducing the catheter; and when 
you have emptied the bladder, and not till 
then, you venture to urge the womb above 
the brim. This, I say, you should not do, 
till the bladder has been previously evacu- 
ated ; for if it was overloaded, say with six 
or seven pints, and you were to urge the 
uterus upwards in the first place, you might 
have a great deal of difficulty in pressing it 
backwards, and if you succeeded, you might 
burst the bladder. 

It has been asked whether a radical cure 
cannot be accomplished ? and if it could, it 
is certainly very desirable ; but, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, we are not pos- 
sessed of sufficient information to enable us 
to effect that cure, It has been proposed to 
cutinto the vagina, and take the womb away 
altogether, neither do I believe extirpation of 
the womb would always be either impossible, 
or fatal, yet it is too dangerous an operation 
to be thought of for the purpose of ridding 
the patient of this disease ; besides which 
if the prolapsed womb were troublesome, 
and were extirpated in consequence, the 
probability is, that other parts would de- 
scend—that the bladder or intestines would 
come down—therefore that operation pro- 
posed by the French, I can by no means 
recommend. In this disease, it has been 
proposed again, to bring on an inflammation 
of the vagina, for the purpose of giving rise 
to constriction and cohesion. Now, every 
man of obstetric practice must be aware, 
that the vagina is sometimes shut up in the 
middle by constriction, to that extent which 
renders it impossible to introduce even a 
catheter, Now and then, even, it does hap- 
pen that this disease not only attacks married 
women, but the unmarried, and about the 
time the catamenia cease to flow ; and in such 
a case, the patient might sometimes obtain 
a radical cure commodiously enough, if this 
state of the vagina were indueed; but we 
have it not in our power to occasion it at 


pleasure. It has been proposed to bring on 
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inflammation + gee and to have the 
parts replaced before adhesion or constric- 
tion take place; Dr. Hamilton had under 
care some two or three cases in which he 
made this trial, but without success. In the 
other hospital, in a case of procidentia, I 
once introduced a pessary with large aper- 
tures, one that might be called the ‘antern 
pessary, similar to that here exhibited, but 
not to be recommended to your use. This 


BITE OF A VIPER. 


The ion which follows is of the 
uterus in the puerperal state, which will 
satisfy you that the uterus being heavy, and 
the vagina relaxed, it is very apt to come 
down. ‘This descent, of course, produces a 
large tumour between the thighs. 

The casts on the table also show you the 
descents of the different parts in their dif- 
fent degrees ; they are well worth inspec- 


tion. 





pony —— up, there being a 
good deal of forcing, parts of the vagina were 
driven through the large holes; a great 
deal of irritation was in consequence pro- 
duced and these parts sloughed away; of 
course | removed the pessary the moment I 
observed this, and the woman completely 
recovered ; but mark, notwithstanding there 
had been so much inflammation of the va- 
gina, and though the patient had been con- 
fined to the horizontal posture afterwards, 
to give her a chance of a radical cure, no 
such cure was in that way produced ; yet 
there is a case I think recorded in Burns, 
in which a silver pessary being used, a 
great deal of inflammation was occasioned, 
which brought about a radical cure. There- 


fore, to bring our observations to a point, | pai 


in women past the age of the catamenia, it 
is very desirable that we should try to cure 
the disease radically ; and I think, though 
in our present state of knowledge we do not 


seem to be in the possession of the means 


of accomplishing it, yet that this cure is|p 


well worth the consideration of a man of ta- 
lent and industry, for I am not without 
hope that it might be obtained. ‘There is 
another mode in which a radical cure may 
be ed and that is, by confining the 
patient delivery to the horizontal pos- 
ture strictly, forsix or eight.weeks ; I sup- 
= in the majority of cases this will fail, 
in some few cases it seems to succeed 
a, Mr. Redfern, formerly asso- 
with this class, had the care of a lady, 

who, for four years together, had laboured 
under a descent of the uterus beyond the 
external parts, she became pregnant, she 
was confined to the horizontal posture, after 
her delivery, and for some time afterwards, 
a year or more, the time he afterwards 
knew her, she had no further appearance of 
the disease. 

I shall now conclude the lecture by send- 
ing you round some preparations. ‘The pre- 
paration I here show you, is a prolapsus of 
the vagina, the front and sides of it being 
disposed to come down, this is the disease 
in the slighter degree. 

The next preparation is of the laceration 
of the perineum, which disposes to the 
descent of the womb, by leyivg the vagina 
open, and which may be set down among the 
causes productive of prolapsus. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
——— 
SINGULAR EFFECT OF THE BITE OF A VIPER. 


Joseruina Poco, twenty years old, of a 
strong constitution, in the spring of last 
year, was bitten a viper, at the external 
ancle of the right he wound having 
been immediately cleaned with saliva, by 
which the small quantity of blood covering 
it was wiped off, she began to walk towards 
her village, when she was suddenly seized 
with a sensation of extreme debility, violent 
in in the epigastrium, and vomiting, and 
the tongue began to swell in an extraordi- 
nary manner. Dr. Marianini, who saw the 
patient an hour and a half after the accident, 
found her in the following state :—The fea- 
tures were considerably altered ; the cheeks 
uffed ; the lips tongue enormously 
swelled, but not painful, covered with saliva, 
and very pale. The swelling of the tongue 
rapidly increased, so that it at last almost 
filled the cavity of the mouth, and caused 
great difficulty of breathing ; the voice was 
inaudible, but the patient expressed, by 
signs, that she suffered much from pain in 
the epigastrium and stomach ; she had fre- 
quent attacks of syncope ; the pulse was in- 
termittent, and very weak ; the limbs were 
in a state of relaxation ; the whole body was 
very pale, and from time to time agitated 
by fits of shivering. ‘The wounded part was 
neither swelled nor tender on pressure. M. 
Marianini endeavoured to administer a dose 
of liquor ammonia in peppermint water, but 
the swelling of the tongue, and the con- 
tinual flow of saliva, prevented him from 
attaining his object, and he was at last 
forced to inject it through the nose. After 
an hour, the swelling of the tongue and face 
having a little subsided, the vital powers 
being somewhat restored, and the pulse 
having acquired more force, and in the same 
proportion the wound having begun to swell 
and become painful, M. Marianini, accord- 
ing to the advice given by Morgagni, (Epist. 
59, Art. 30,) applied a cupping-glass to the 
wound, and, alter having taken ubout two 
ounces of blood, covered it with the empl. 
opii, The internal use of the ammonia, 





The next preparation is of prolapsus uteri. 








LIGATURF ON NERVES.—ABSTINENCE. 


with the addition of some opium, having 
been continued for about six hours, the face 
and tongue regained their natural size and 
arance, and the patient felt an exces- 
inclination to sleep ; she had not, how- 
ever, slept more than an hour when the 
swelling of the tongue, and the general 
ptoms of debility, returned with such 
violence as to place her life again in danger ; 
it was therefore necessary to rouse her from 
her sleep, and to keep her awake; the 
above medicine being, at the same time, 
in full dose. The swelling of 
the tongue, as well as the general symp- 
toms, then gradually disappeared, and, after 
werance in the use of the ammonia 
for about twenty-four hours, did not return 
again. The swelling of the wounded foot, 
from this time, increased to such a degree, 
that very active antiphlogistic means were 
resorted to, and after some weeks the pa- 
tient was perfectly cured. 

Swelling of the tongue has but rarely 
been observed after viper-bites, aud in the 
few cases on record, it was! always caused 

the patient’s having sucked the wound, 
which, as may be inferred from its situation, 
was impracticable in the case before us, 
although the patient, probably, in moisten- 
ing it with saliva, conveyed a portion of the 
virus to her mouth.—Repertorio di Medicina, 
Torino, 1828, 


ON THE CAUSE OF DEATH AFTER THE LIGA- 
TURE, OR DIVISION, OF THE PNEUMO-Gas- 
TRIC NERVES. 

Professor Mayer, of Bonn, concludes, from 

numerous experiments on this subject, that 


in almost all the cases where the pneumo- f 


gastric nerves had been tied, death ensues 
from the blood of the lungs losing the pro- 
perty of remaining in a fiuid state. ‘If, 
(he says,) the animal dies soon after the 
ligature has been applied, the heart, as well 
as the arteries and veins of the lungs, are 
found filled with a dark-coloured coagulum, 
of little consistence ; while, in those cases 
where death ensues twenty-four hours, or 
more, after the operation, the coagulum is 
firm, fibrous, of a white colour, and pene- 
trates into the smallest vascular ramifications 
of the lungs.” ‘These coucretions, Dr, 
Mayer believes to form duriug life, and to be 
the proximate cause of death ; they are pro- 
duced by the tendency of the blood, when 
deprived of nervous influence, to separate 
into its constituent parts. After the divi- 
sion of the pneumo-gustric nerves, the tem- 
perature of the animal is either not dimi- 
nished, or, if it be, the diminution does vot 
correspond with the state of respiration. 
The most remarkable phenomenon constuntly 
observed by the author, after the operation, 
is the singular disproportion between its 
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effect on respiration and on the action of the 
heart ; for while the number of respirations 
is diminished by half, two-thirds, or even 
five-sixths, that of the pulsations of the 
heart is increased to double, or even quadru- 
ple. This extraordinary difference, the au- 
thor infers, is owing to the presence of the 


sanguinous concretions in the pulmonary 
vessels, which require an increase of force 
and frequency in the pulsations of the heart 
for their propulsion.— Zeitschr. fur Physiol, 


EFFECTS OF ABSTINENCE ON THE STOMACH. 

The Medicinisch-Chirurg. Zeitung con- 
tains the result of some interesting experi- 
ments relative to the action of tow yo 
juice on the parietes of the st after 
death, and to the effects of abstinence on 
animals of different kinds. The gastric and 
intestinal juices never soften or dissolve the 
membranes of the stomach or intestines ; 
their action is rather diminished than’aug- 
mented during abstinence ; and the proxi- 
mate cause of death by hunger is not in- 
flammation of the stomach, as has been 
lately maintained, but general exhaustion. 
Carnivorous animals bear abstinence much 
longer than herbivorous ones, and dogs die 
much earlier than cats; if, during absti- 
nence, carnivorous animals are supplied 
with water, they live considerably longer 
than those who are deprived of it ; in her- 
bivorous animals this is not the case, and 
they hardly ever touch the liquid even in 
extreme hunger ; rabbits often die from ex- 
haustion, although there are afterwards 
some remains of food found in the stomach, 
and if, driven by hunger, they devour animal 
‘ood, they generally die very soon after- 
wards, although they have the power of 
digesting it, as appears from the contents of 
the stomach. In those animals who die 
from hunger, the veins of the abdominal vis- 
cera are generally found gorged with blood. 


CARTILAGINOUS DEGENERATION OF THE 
STOMACH. 


A middle-aged female, who, for twelve 
years, had had a moveable, round, firm ta- 
mour in the abdomen, which, by several 
physicians, had been declared to be a de- 
generated ovary, applied to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach of Berlin ; who, aftera careful examin- 
ation, was of the same opinion; and as the 
patient had never experienced any pain in 
the stomach, nausea, vomiting, or any of the 
symptoms by which a scirrhus of the 
stomach is generally accompanied, was very 
fur from suspecting disease of this organ, 
The patient, however, soon died ; and, at 
the post-mortem examination, it was found 
that the tamour was formed by the stomach, 
which was in a state of cartilaginous de- 
generation ; its anterior pories was an inch 





LIGATURE OF CAROTID.—MIND. 


small portion of the and, after the recovery of her senses, com- 
whole stomach was plained of palpitation of the heart, dimness 
incompressible sac.|of sight, and of a sensation of cold over the 

| which, duping the patient's life, | right side of the face, whieh became pale, 
but very slightly disturbed, mat, | w ile the left half retained its natural 

in this case, necessarily have been carried colour; all these symptoms gradually dis- 
on independent of the mechanical action of appeared within a few hours after the opera- 
the stomach.—Rust’s Magasin, | tion, The pulse of the right radial artery was 
| much stronger than that of the left side. The 
| wound, except in its middle part, which con- 
tained the ligature, was healed by the first 
intention. For some days after opera- 
tion, the patient complained of slight head- 
ach, some difficulty of swallowing, and an 
unpleasant sensation of heaviness in the 
right arm, the yeins of which swelled con- 
siderably, but these symptoms soon dis- 
and lymphatic temperament, was, at the| appeared, and, on the twenty-first day, the 
beginning of last year, admitted on account| ligature came off with the linen cylinder, 
of inveterate syphilis, the principal symptoms | ‘Ihe cicatrisation of the wound remaining, 
of which were violent nocturnal pains, | however, for a long time incomplete, and its 
exostoses on the right tibia, and indurated margins assuming an edematous fungoid ap- 
tumours of the cervical glands. After °| pearance, it was suspected that the syphilitic 


SURGICAL CLINIC or PAVIA. 


LIGATURE OF THE RIGHT CAROTID, 
Rosa Taccost, etat, 29, of small stature, 





mercurial treatment of some weeks, the pa- 
tient finding her general bealth much im- 
proved, left the hospital ; but the glandular 
tumours having shortly afterwards increased 
again, and at last formed large abscesses, 
she returned to submit again to the treat- 
ment, which she had so imprudently inter-| 


affection, of whieh there were still some slight 
traces, produced this effect ; and the method 
of Cirillo (consisting of frictions of the oxy- 
muriate ointmeat on the soles of the feet) 
having been accordingly employed, the wound 
was perfectly healed at the end of the second 
month. On the ist of August the aneuris- 


rupted. The ulcers eventually healed, and mal tumour was hard, free from pain, and the 
the swelling of the glands subsided, but! size of a filbert; the general health of the 


there remained a tumour below the angle of patient was considerably improved ; her in- 
the lower jaw, which, by its strong pulsa-|tellectual faculties, as well as hearing and 
tion, was soon recognised as an aneurism of| sight, were pot in the least affected, and 


the right carotid. No information could be 
obtained from the patient, as to the cause 
by whieh it had been produced ; she only 
related, that since its formation she had 
felt a continual tingling im the ear, and 
alight vertigo; her sight bad been impaired, 
and she had suffered much from palpitation 
of the heart. The tumour was of the size of 
an egg, about an inch below the angle of 
the lower jaw; it was examined by Pro- 
fessor Scarpa, who recommended the opera- 
tion ; and it was accordingly performed, on 
the 23d of May, in the following manner : 
an incision, of about two inches and a half, 
terminating at the sternum, having been 
made along the internal margin of the sterno- 
mastoid muscle; the sterno-hyoideus, and 
sterno-thyroideus, were pushed towards 
the trachea; and the carotid artery having 
been laid bare, was isolated from the jugu- 
lar vein and pneumo-gastric nerve, and tied 
by a simple knot, between which and the 
vessel, a small cylinder of linen, covered 
with cerate, was placed according to the 
method recommended by Scarpa. Imme- 
diately after the application of the ligature, 
the aneurismal tumour ceased to pulsate, 
and was reduced to a third of its former 
size; the temporal and external maxillary 





also ceased to pulsate ; the patient fainted ; 


the pulse was equally strong at both wrists ; 
the right temporal and facial arteries only 
had. a weaker pulsation than those of the 
left side, and the right side of the face ap- 
peared not so well nourished as the left. 
Annal, Univers. di Medicin. Sept, 1828. 





REPLY TO MR. DERMOTT'S COMMUNICATION 
ON THE MATERIALITY OF MIND. 


To the Editor of Tue Lawcer, 


S1r,—Though a divine, I happen, never- 
theless, to be a reader of Tur Lancer, 
which has found its way even into this 
hyperborean region; and, foreign as its 
contents may seem to my professional 
studies, I read it with great interest and 
pleasure, and rejoice in the good that it has 
done, is doing, and is likely still to de. 1 
certainly never dreamed of becoming a cor- 
respondent to it; but an article in your 
Number for October 11, which I have just 
read, impels ‘me to request further informa- 
tion upon the important subjects to which it 
relates, and which I hope the author of that 
article will feel it his duty to communicate, 
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In the article to which I refer, the author, 
G. D, Dermott, Eaq., has, by a i pro- 
found physiological investigation, “ clearly” 
established the following positions :— 

1. That perception, thought, memory, 
judgment, and all other mental operations, 
are functions of mere matter. 

¢. That we have no conception whatever 
as to the nature of spirits, nor can any 
human language convey to the mind any 
just idea as to their nature, or as to the pro- 

rties with which they are endowed ; that, 
t short, we have neither language nor 
ideas to enable us to express the nature of 
spiritual things. 

3. That material and spiritual things are 
so different and incompatible, that the one 
cannot be the direct effect of the other— 
that they cannot be existing in a state of 
intimate association, because they must be 
as different in nature as two extremes can 


ibly be. 

4. That the lower animals have minds, 
but that they have no souls. 

5. That man, besides a mind, has also an 
immaterial and immortal sou/; but that so long 
as organic life continues, so long the soul 
must remain dormant; but, on the other 
hand, as soon as the life of the body ceases, 
so soon the soul enters into a state of 
development, or into a state of actual—it 

be said sensible—existence. 

. That there must be a great and al- 
mighty First Cause, or, in other words, an 
omn Creator—a God. 

7. That without education, there would 
be neither knowledge nor conscience, which 
are just convertible terms—that it is educa- 
tion that forms the mind, or, what is nearly 
the same thing, calls it into action. 


I mean not, at present, to incur the guilt 
of calling in question the accuracy of any of 
these positions, as, besides being drawn from 
the depths of physiology—a science of 
which I am, as in duty hound, most pro- 
foundly ignorant—most of them bear the 
stamp of a very venerable antiquity, for 
which I have a great reverence, But as all 
the doctrines which we divines are accus- 
tomed to teach, vanish before these posi- 
tions, ** like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
I should like, before entirely new-modelling 
every article of my creed, to apply to Mr, 
Dermott for some explanations, which ] 
hope he will consider it a duty to give. 

am naturally very anxious to know 
what is to become of us poor parsons, in 
consequence of the new light which has 
thus been poured over this happy age. If 
men should conclude that “ Bibles, revela- 
tions, ministers, and religions,” are totally 
useless in this present world, and owe their 
existence to a mere delusion, why then you 
know ‘ Othello’s otcupation’s gone,” And 





how this conclusion is to be avoided, I 
really cannot see: for ‘‘ Bibles, revelations, 
ministers, religions,” have nothing what- 
ever to do with the mental , since 
Mr. Dermott shows that the r animals 
possess these powers, yet need neither 
Bibles nor ministers, because they have no 
souls. And, as far as I can see, Bibles and 
ministers can be of as little use to the soul, 
which does not begin to live till the body 
be dead, Why then should these articles 
be retained, on the pretence of preparing 
for futurity a soul, which has no actual or 
sensible existence, till it is far beyond their 
reach? ‘Truly I tremble for my craft, and 
so may you too, Mr, Editor, for yours. For 
when theology is banished from the world, 
Lagain ask what wre we poor parsons to do? 
We can neither dig nor beg, and I doubt 
not that many of us will just turn physiolo- 
gists, and crowd the already over-crowded 
ranks of your profession. One of the non- 
conformists, who was ejected in the reign 
of Charles I1., said that many would have 
reason to mourn his ejectment ; and bein 
called to account for his words, said, ail 
that he meant was, that he intended to com- 
mence the practice of medicine, Now, 
when Mr. Dermott has got us all ejected 
from our pulpits, I fear many will have 
cause to rue it, and your profession hardly 
less than ours. 

Ministers often complain of the inatten- 
tion with which they are heard, and of the 
little good that they are able todo; and ne 
wonder, truly, new the secret is out, 
The soul, to which they are addressing 
themselves, is all the while enjoying a 
sound repose. This fact also accounts for 
a mode of preaching which has become ver 
fashionable, and with which, 1 confess, t 
have hitherto heen so ignorant, as to be not 
a little disgusted. I have seen men—and 
should you have happened to stray into a 
church, 80 probably have you—labouring in 
the pulpit like a quarry man at piece work, 
with their arms going like the sails of a 
windmill. And because old people like 
noise nearly as well as children, I have 
heard preachers highly praised for no other 
reason than that they out-heroded Herod, 
and ‘* amazed, indeed, the very faculties of 
eyes and ears.” This I used to think to- 
tally inconsistent with the solemnity of the 
gospel, and approaching even to profanity, 
L now acknowlege my mistake, These 
men, I suspect, are aware of the sleep of 
the soul, and laudably endeavour, by the 
union of vehement vociferation, and violent 

esticulation, to arouse it from its torpidity. 
i now admit the propriety of speaking so 


much louder than is at all necessary to be 
distinctly heard, and that they who address 
the soul, have as much reason as the priests 
of Baal to leap, and to shout aloud, I 
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admit the propriety of the praise bestowed 


upon strength of lungs well applied. 
“ Some of the sermon talk, a sober crowd, 
And londly praise, if it were preached 
aloud.” 


Yet of what use, after all, can this tre- 
mendous bawling be, when it is quite clear 
that the soul cannot be accountable for any 
of the deeds done in the body—deeds of 
which it has no knowledge, al over which 
it can exercise no control ? 

Again: Mr. Dermott says that I have an 
immaterial and immortal soul. As he says 
so, 1 cordially believe it. I used to think 
that I could prove this too, but in this I find 
I was wrong. This soul has no operations 
or effects from which its existence can be 
inferred. Now, as the fact of its existence 
is undeniable, and as Mr. Ree y has 
swept away every argument by which phi- 
rei Ts on divines, from Plato down- 
wards, have attempted to prove that exist- 
ence, I should like very much indeed to 
know, upon what grounds he believes in its 
existence. I confess I feel it very awk- 
ward to carry about with me, and to boast, 
too, of possessing, a sou!, when I am totally 
unable to produce the slightest evidence 
that such a thing exists. It is unpleasant 
to believe, one knows not why, excepting 
just that Mr. Dermott has said so. Now 
there may be folks foolish enough not to 
consider this a satisfactory reason. Will 
this physi ist, then, have the goodness 
to tell us in what part of the organic struc- 
ture he has found it. Were it an active 
vital principle spread over the whole, and 
avimating every part, this inquiry would be 
useless ; but as it is dormant, it must have 
a local habitation ; videlicet, a dormitory. 
Now scientific men, as well as divines, will 
surely be curious to hear if Mr. Dermott 
has, in the course of his physiological re- 
searches, found out this dormitory—has 
detected the sleeper napping in its cell, 
like a toad in a block of murbie, and caught 
it while just beginning to exercise its new 
found powers, and to shake off the slumbers 
of some threescore years; or if it make its 
hoe y from the body, ere his knife can 
reach its abode, has he found, at least, the 

lace where it has recently been, just as at 
Chillingham Castle, in my neighbourhood, 
they show, in one of their marble chimney- 
pieces, not the toad, but the cavity where 
the toad lay. As he has left us no other 
proof of the soul's existence, I hope he has 
got a few specimeus preserved in bottles, 
hermetically sealed, and which, on being 
opened, will prove the correctness of his 
views, by more than realising all the freaks 
of the bottle-imp,—te diable boweur. 1 repeat, 
that as Mr. Dermott says that I have a soul, 
I believe it; yet it would be more satis- 
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, both to and ours, if 
coupes lcinentnate 
believe that we have within us a dormitory, 
occupied by an insensible, immaterial, im- 
mortal dormitant. 

Some people, also, may be sufficiently 
inquisitive to ask, for what conceivable 
purpose the soul is sent to sleep in a mate- 
rial body for some threescore years and ten, 
before — “ey “ee othe Py exist- 
ence? If it be » as on thago- 
rean system it may be, that the soul is 
lodged in a material body, on account of 
guilt contracted ia a previous state of ° 
it may be replied, that according to Mr, 
Dermott, the soul, as we shall presently 
see, no moral and, there- 
fore, can contract no guilt, And supposing 
this difficulty removed, which I have no 
doubt Mr. Dermott can easily do, it may be 
further asked, why souls should be sent to 
sleep in human bodies only? Would not 
the organism of an ox or an ass afford as 
convenient a dormitory as that of Mr. Der- 
mott himself? In the present state of my 
information, I can by no means prove that 
no animal has a soul, nor that every human 
body has one, agen will allow, it would 
be very desirable to 

I would not, on any account, be guilty of 
doubting the unerring accuracy of any con- 
clusion which Mr, Dermott has drawn from 
physiology ; but when he enters on meta- 
physics, one may, I hope, without the guilt 
of heresy, venture to suggest the possibility 
of some improvement in his speculations, 
Now it ap to me, that in order to sup- 
port the dignity of man, as the only pos- 
sessor of a soul, he has dealt somewhat 
hard measure to the lower animals. Hap- 
pily, however, his ent in this case is 
not physiological, but metaphysical, and, 
therefore, not altogether beyond the range 
of a parson’s powers. He argues from the 
justice of God against the immortality of 
brutes. But he is doubtless aware, thet a 
conclusion directly the reverse has been 
drawn from the same source. It has been 
said, that as the lower avimals suffer from 
the fall of man, without any guilt of their 
own, (this Mr. Dermott expressly admits,) 
the justice of God will provide some com- 
pensation for their guiltless sufferings, and 
that when they have escaped the woes 
which man’s guilt has brought upon them, 
they may expect 

** Some sheltered spot ia depth of woods 

embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the watery 
waste,” 


where such enjoyments as their nature is 
capable of will be allotted them. On this, 
however, I do not insist, being too anxious, 
at present, to obtain some detinite informa- 
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tion with regard to my own soul, to feel very 
deeply interested beat the souls of the in- 
I feel very anxious to know what sort of 
entity this soul is—what is its peculiar na- 
ture, or what are its characteristic proper- 
ties? While it isin the body it is immate- 
rial, insensible, inactive, witbout actual or 
sensible existence, which some logiciaus 
would consider no bad definition of—nothing. 
But when this non-existent entity leaves 
the , and acquires an actual existence, 
what kind of being is itthen? Intellectual 
i t , for these 

cannot, there- 

fore, be the attributes of spirit also ; for if 
matter and spirit these attributes 
in common, there could be no such incom- 
patibility between them, as to render them 
incapable of even existing in intimate asso- 
ciation. ‘That Mr. Dermott considers the 
soul as having no intellectual or moral pow- 
ers, also from the language which he 
uses a speaking of spirit; for he talks 
of the properties with which it is not endued, 
be it observed, but endowed. Raw and ig- 
norant writers are apt, we know, to con- 
found these two words; but it would be 
profanity to suspect, that the philosophic 
Mr. t uses the latter term from igno- 


rance, Or for any other reason than that it 
just correctly exp 





g- Now 
if the soul, while in the body, be to all in- 
tents and pu anonentity, and, when it 
leaves the body, be neither material, intel- 
lectual, nor moral, I would humbly beg Mr. 
Dermott to give us some idea of what it is; 
or, if this be impossible, at least clearly to 
state the grounds upon which we can possi- 
bly believe in its existence. 1 hope he will 
have the humanity to drag us poor unphy- 
siological wights out of the manifold per- 

xities into which his splendid discoveries 

ave plunged us. 

Mr. Dermott has also turned adrift all my 
previous notions as to the Supreme Being, 
and 1 am reduced to the necessity of begging 
to be informed upon what grounds he be- 
lieves in the existence of such a Being. 
If I understand him rightly, he means to 


say, that we learn this from the works of 





Nature, and that, let divines and philoso- 
aig say what they will, we shall never 
earn more from their works. Now | have)! 
always been accustomed to think, that from 
the works of Nature, neither philosophers 
nor divines had ever discovered even so much; | 
for I know not of any individual, of any | 
description, who from the works of Nature | 
discovered the existence of a God. To prove 
this fact, after its discovery, is no very difli- 
cult matter. 

But what I am most anxious to learn at 
present is, what kind of a being God is? 
A pure spirit he cannot be ; because, though | 
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we know nothing of spirits, and have neither 
language nor ideas to express their nature, 
yet we do know, that they are not only 
different from, but so incompatible with, 
matter, that they cannot even exist in 
intimate association with it. They, conse- 
quently, cannot possess any attributes in 
common with that which stands in the ex- 
tremity of opposition to them; and there- 
fore can have no intellectual or moral 
powers, which are attributes of matter. 
Besides, if he were a pure unmixed spirit, 
he could not, according to the physiology 
which Mr. Dermott has, on this occasion, 
not only deigned to borrow, but to borrow 
even from a divine—be the creator of mat- 
ter. But if God would not be the creator 
of matter, were he a simple uncompounded 
spirit, neither could he be the creator of 
matter, if matter formed an essential part 
of his being. Then matter must be eter- 
nal; andjthe question will*be, what did 


‘this omuipotent creator create? Sleeping 


souls, perhaps. Then the soul must bea 
indeed, a third genius of the order Sub- 
stance, for the knowledge of which the 
world is indebted to the discoveries of Mr, 
Dermott, discoveries which, in this instance, 
throw those of all former philosophers into 
the shade. I may just remark that the good 
old doctrine, which makes God the soul of 
the world, is quite inconsistent with his 
view of the soul ; but, perhaps, he means to 
adopt the modern ification of that doc- 
trine, which is exhibited in the soophecism 
of Persia. 

In short, will Mr. Dermott have the good- 
ness to tell us hapless, unscientific mortals, 
how we may prove that such beings as God 
and the human soul exist; and, as far as his 
discoveries have yet reached, what sort of 
beings they are? 

Mr. Dermott's positions suggest man 
other remarks; but I am wearied wi 
hunting this profound nonsense, the very 
rarity of which would redeem it, and em- 
balm it, as a theme of laughter to the world’s 
end, were it not that it is as trite as the 
king’s highway. When a man is suflici- 
ently idle and ignorant to busy himself in 
collecting the scattered absurdities of every 
age and clime, the exploded abortioas 


ot every forgotten system of human folly, 


the very sooterkins of sciolism, and, packing 


|them in a bag of precious fustien, comes 


again to pour them over the pages of Tne 
Lancer, do, 1 beg you, let him koow that 
he has altogether mistaken his publisher ; 
that you cannot waste your pages, aud choke 
your readers with the ‘‘ crambe sexcenties re- 
cocta”’ of such philosophersas the French Mi- 
rabeau, the American Palmer, and the English 
Carlisle, all of whom have treated the po- 
sitions maintained by Mr. Dermott in a 
far more masterly manner than he has done. 
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lippis 
least seven good years before his body began 
to exercise its mental functions, or afforded 
2 cradle toa sleeping soul! In him, indeed, 
there is assuredly something that is sleep- 
ing, snoring loudly, and dreaming wildly. 
But when these dreams find their way into 
so ably conducted and so widely cireulated a 
publication as yours, they may prove hurtful 
to some of the many young men who, in 
the course of an unfinished education, listen 
to the instruction conveyed through the 
medium of Tue Lawcer, with a respect to 
which, it is cheerfully admitted, their ability 
has hitherto richly entitled them. You, as 
Editor, occupy @ highly responsible situ- 
ation. It is your duty to guard against the 
admission of papers which, while they in- 
form the mind, may pervert the principles, 
of these young men, and, stil] more, toexclude 


_— which might do the latter, without 
possibility of doing the former. 

1 am well aware that your task is no easy 
one, though many mend will think it ie; 
I would not, therefore, censure Homer very 
sternly, though he would sometimes nod. 
You, | faney, like other Editors, sometimes 
take a trip to the seacoast; and, like other 
Editors too, find such excursions rather 
hazardous. | take it. for granted that you 
were purifying yourself from the ** sin, and 
seacoal smoke” of London, and getting 
braced, for the winter campaign, by the 
breezes of Hastings, when the luckless paper | 
which has called forth these remarks, was | 
inserted. 

Physiology is a science equally delightful 
and useful. It is to be regretted that such 
menas Bichat and Lawrence should have 
drawn from that science conclusions which 
have no connexion with physiology, and 
which it cannot be dificult to show that 
physiology does not sanction. As, how- 


possession of our souls, and of our G 
you admit papers which tend to shake our 
belief * in the existence of these, I doubt not 
that, from a sense of justice, you will admit 
papers in defence of these important arti- 
cles of faith. But the discussion of these 
subjects would by no means suit your work. 
Vf theological controversy we have, at home, 
enough and to spare. ‘Therefore, after in- 
serting this, as | take it for granted you will 
do, let your readers hear no more either of 
the sublime inanities of G. D. Dermott, 
Esq., or the humbler criticisms of 

Your most — 


Belford, 12th Dec. 1828. 


SS 
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SINGULAR PULSATION OF THE ARTERIES— 
NECESSITY OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
STETHOSCOPE. 


By D. J. Connicay, M.D., Lecturer on the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine ; one of 


the Physicians of the Sick-Poor Institution, 
Dublin. 


“ Such, however, was the power of prejwtice, 
that it is observed, by Harvey, that no physician, 
past the age of forty, believed in his doctrine; 
and that his practice declined from the moment he 
published this ever-memorable discovery.”— Medi- 
cal Pacts. Vol 1. 


Mavy of the profession still view with 
scepticism the utility of the stethoscope, in 
ascertaining the exact nature of thoracic 
disease, 

I shall not enter into any general discns- 
sion on the merits of the instrument. ‘This 
is obvious, that those who use it bave not 
only all the information to be derived from 
symptoms, history of the disease, &¢., which 
its opponents enjoy; but that, in the in- 
strument, they have a medium superadded 





ever, their writings are in the hands, and 
fitted only for the perusal, of scientific men, | 
the evil is less. But when similar conelu- | 
sions, iv grosser forms, are adopted by men | 
who have nothing of science but its parade, | 
and propagated among young medical stu- 
dents, the mischief becomes serious, and | 
the parents and friends of these students | 
will naturaily take the alarm. 

In fine, Mr. Editor, go on as you have'| 
fm a Maintain the respectability and 
independence of your profession. Stimu- 
late the energies of the young. Leave no 
refuge to fools or knaves among you. Pour 


through which to obtain additional knowledge, 
and they are thus enabled to come to the 
examination of thoracic disease, as it were, 
with increased powers of mind. A single 
well-applied fact may carry conviction where 
reasoning will not. Among the cases of 
thoracic disease which have been under my 
care, one was so mnch in point, so well cal- 





* We insert our correspondent’s agreeable 
communication with much pleasure; but we 
cannot discover any thing in Mr. Dermott’s 
paper to justify this inference.—Ep. L, 
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culated to remove the ism above 
alluded to, at the same time it enforced 
so strongly the n of employing the 
instrument, that I be culpable were 
I to allow it to rest in silence. 
Mr. J, D——e, a builder, (Cole’s Lane,) 
called on me, for the first time, in the earl 
of June. His complaint commence 
about four months before that period, with 
sense of oppression and straitness in his 





sternum, tossed him into the air; he fainted, 
but soon recovered, was bled, and felt no 
Mencia aid 
tequested to see him again at 
ten or twelve days. I had scarcely a doubt as 
to the nature of the disease ; but before giv- 
ing an opinion which, in his apparent state of 
good health, would have been so great a 
shock to his friends and family, I was anx- 
ious to be positive of the accuracy of my 


chest, succeeded by cough, occasionally con- diagnosis. 


vulsive ; the cough and oppression of chest 
always relieved by mucous expectoration. 
He might, at that time, have been sclected 
as & man nting the very vigour of 
health, finely made, full in flesh, of a florid 
complexion, and active in his limbs, He was 
daily engaged at his ordinary business, which 
required much exertion ; but for his teas- 
ing cough, and straitness of chest, he should 
not, he said, have known what an ailment 
was. After having tried, without avail, all 
the usual domestic remedies, he had re- 
course for advice to several eminent prac- 
titioners in the city, who did not use the 
stethoscope. When he came to me, his 
breast was covered with the marks of re- 
cent cupping, and, between his shoulders, 
the back was bare from a blister ; he had 
been repeatedly bled. The obstinacy in 
resisting the exhibition of active remedies 
of what seemed, at first sight, an attack of 
simple bronchitis, attracted my attention, 
Questioning him closely, I found that he 
occasionally felt pain in the left side of his 
neck and left arm. 

On stripping him, the first remarkable 
appearance that caught the eye, was a sin- 
oe pulsation of all the arterial trunks 
As his arms 


of the upper part of the body. 
h his side, the whole tract of the 
beach and carotid arteries was thrown out 
in strong relief, at each impulse of the 
heart, as if the vessels, from having been 
previously comparatively empty, had be- 


come suddenly filled. Mr, D. was above 
the middle size, well-formed, and his chest 
made fully, in proportion, On percussion, 
the thorax, with the exception of the part 
midway between the left mamma and sterno- 
clavicular articulation of the same side, 
sounded clear; in this situation, there was 
great dulness of sound, Respiration was 
pure, save in the same place, where, in its 
stead, existed a most intense “‘ bruit de souf- 
filet,” accompanied by indistinct pulsation. 
The action of the heart was regular, Pulse 
about 80, full, equal, the same in both arms. 
He knew of no immediate cause to which to 
attribute his illness. About six months be- 
fore its commencement, when assisting his 
men in removing some timber, one end of 


| 





On the second visit, his symptoms were 
as before, but somewhat aggravated. On 
placing him sitting opposite a window, and 
looking from behind, aslant down his chest,* 
there was a prominence, although very 
slight, perceptible above the left mamma, 
where the sound was dull, and the ** bruit de 
soufflet”’ intense. I had now no doubt as 
to the nature of the disease, that there was 
aneurism of the ascending aorte, and that 
the termination must almost inevitably be 
fatal. 

As] am relating this case partly to prove 
the absolute necessity of having recourse 
to the methods of examination of Aven- 
brugger and Laennec, in exploring diseases 
of the chest, I may pause here to meet the 
objections of those whose prejudices may 
make them disbelieve in, or scoff at, the 
stethoscope. 

Such persons, in speaking of this case, 
would bring forward two objections to the 
instrument ; first, that the disease could 
have been discovered without it, therefore 
that its application was unnecessary; se- 
condly, that supposing the disease to have 
been discovered by the use of the instruy 
ment, nothing was gained, inasmuch as the 
disease was fatal. To the first objection, 
instead of going into lengthened reasoning 
to prove that symptoms could not have 
guided to an infallible diagnosis, I shall 
merely reply, that until my examination of 
Mr. D., there was not the slightest suspi- 
cion entertained by his medical attendants 
of the nature of the disease. To this, pers 
haps, it will be answered, ‘‘ The persons 
under whose care he had been were igno- 
rant.” Of those who were in attendance 
on him previous to me, two are men whose 
names, could I with propriety mention 
them, would be to this a sufficient answer ; 
they stand at the very head of their profes- 
sion. ‘They brought to the investigation of 
the case, talent and experience, and they 
erred ; ] impute not the least blame to them ; 
they did all that could be done with the 
means which they possessed. One of them 





* This is a posture and mode of observ- 


a long plank, from the opposite end of which | ing in which dilatation of the fore of 
the support had been suddenly pulled away, |the chest is most easily ascertained ty the 


canted 


upwards, and, hitching under his) eye. 





I met more than once in consultation on this 
very case. With a candour that does him 
honour, he acknowledged to me that he had 
considered the case as bronchitis. ‘l’o charge 
these gentlemen with ignorance, or for any 
one to ~ hme with only the same means 
of acquiring information, he would not have 
made the same mistake, would be arrogant 
ion. 

A trite objection frequently made to the 
stethoscope, and which those who put it 
would consider peculiarly applicable to this 
= is sn second. . 

ran that the particular organic le- 
sion one Gueevend by the stethoscope, 
the disease is inevitably fatal ; what, then, is 
the use of the discovery? This is an ob- 
jection that should never come from the lips 
of a man of science. In the pursuit of 
science . truth, every fact discovered, is 
of value. We may not, in every case, see its 
immediate ication, or instant practical 
good result, but it is a step gained. We 
know not how soon it may become import- 
ant, or whether, although yet unknown to 
us, it may but be the way to a hitherto un- 
explored field of knowledge. It is only for 
those of narrow minds to say, that facts, or 
means of attaining facts, should be disre- 
garded, because there is not some imme- 
diate obvious practical result. In taking up 
the question thus, I am, however, allowing 


the opponents of the stethoscope more than 
- 1 ought; but I am willing to give them 


every oe in the argument. I have 
supposed the disease in question to be fatal 
in every instance. Itisnotso. Some few, 
although few, cases are known of recovery ; 
and while there exists a hope, no means 
should be left untried. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that the chance for recovery 
depends altogether upon a plan of treatment 
quite opposite to that for almost every other 
thoracic disease. ‘There is, then, gained, a 
just and steady practice, and an exclusion of 
plans of treatment which would almost cer- 
tainly hasten death. Suppose, however, 
this particular disease to be in every instance 
fatal, is it nothing to abstain from torturing 
a patient with not alone inefficient, but po- 
sitively injurious means? Is it nothing to 
foretell, and thus in some measure take from, 
the approaching calamity? Is it nothing, 
instead of giving delusive hope, to prepare 
the individual himself for his last great 
change, and that, in al! probubility, to be 
sudden? Are all these matters of little con- 
sideration? Had this patient, whose case | 
am recording, died (in making some exer- 
tion) from a rupture of the sac, which was 
most likely to happen, say but twelve hours 
ptevious to the examination with the ste- 
thoscope, should we not have had this added 
to the number on record of cases of internal 
aneurism ending in sudden death, without 
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its having, during life, it would be asserted, 
presented any symptom by which to dis. 
cover it? 

I have made these observations merely 
as they arose out of a single case; I might 
go much further, but this is not the place, | 
shall now resume the details. 

Pain, which had at first been trifling, in- 
creased in degree, occupying the left side of 
the chest, shooting out through the left sca- 
pula, extending down the arm and up the 
side of the neck, sometimes encircling the 
throat. The nights were restless, disturbed 
by harassing cough, followed by mucous 
expectoration, ‘he prominence above the 
left mamma increased, although very slowly, 
in projection, and the finger pressed on it 
detected the ‘* bruissement” described by 
Corvisart as a symptom of aneurism of the 
ascending aorta. ere was net, however, 
at an riod, the “‘ sifflement”’ in the 
we A mentioned by the same author, as 
accompanying the disease. Vasalva’s treat- 
ment was the only one that held out any 
=. of relief. 1t was put in practice, 

est, abstinence, frequent bleedings, with 
the exhibition of digitalis, were rr 
Digitalis was pushed to the extent of forty 
drops three times a day, with very little be- 
nefit, On many occasions the sufferings 
were often more distressing on a night suc- 
ceeding the bleeding, than on any other. The 
digitalis at one time brought the pulse down 
to 48, but otherwise gave no relief. The 
pulse very soon rose in. The blood 
drawn was buffed and cupped, in every in- 
stance, with a firm coagulum. From the 
middle of June, to the 26th of August, when 
death took place, three symptoms were 
invariably present ; remarkable pulsation of 
all the arteries of the superior extremities ; 
lond “ bruit de soufflet” in the ascending aorta 
and trunks branching from it; ‘‘ fremisse- 
ment” accompanying. It would not be in- 
structive to follow up minutely this melan- 
choly case. ‘The pains shooting about the 
neck, chest, and scapula, were sometimes 
most agonising. Leeches occasionally gave 
relief. Belladonna liniment, in the propor- 
tion of half an ounce of the extract to two 
ounces of water, sometimes afforded ease. 
This failed: then a plaster of extract. bel- 
ladoone, emp. ammoniaci, and powdered 
opium, applied, after leeches, to the pained 
parts, alleviated the sufferings, but at last 
all failed. ‘Towards the termination, the 
pains became so torturing as sometimes to 
deprive the patient of reason, and sense of 
horrible suffocation frequently came on ut 
night, making him bound suddenly from 
bed, and fly to the open window for breath. 
Two days beforedeath, the feet were aede- 
matous; pulse weak ; skin of the entire 
body of varying shades of purple. Mucous 
and bloody stools were passed, and at 
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length, without any ion of blood, 
death by suffocation closed the scene, 

l examined the body 24 hours after death, 
in the presence of Doctors Harkan, Fergu- 
son, Higgins, surgeons Adrien and Peebles. 
The abdominal viscera were sound ; liver 
gorged with blood. The lungs were also 
gorged, but pervious through their whole 
extent, and perfectly sound in texture. 
Slight effusion in the pleure; three 
or four ounces of blood red serum in 
the pericardium. The heart was somewhat 
enlarged. ‘The aorta, from its origin to its 
arch, was dilated to the size, at least, of a 
pint measure ; from the arch the vessel was 
of natural size. There were two or three 
trifling cartilaginous deposits upon the de- 
scending aorta. The arteria innominata, 
carotid, and subclavian arteries, were of 
natural size, and sprang from the termina- 
tion of the sac. The aneurism was in front, 
attached to the sternum, (on which there 
were marks of commencing absorption, ) and 
to the cartilages of the three superior ribs. 
Behind it compressed, between it and the 
trachea, the pulmon artery, which was, 
in consequence, dil atits origin, The 
cavity of the sac was filled with blood, coagu- 


lated after death. No appearance whatever 
of an attempt at coagulation during life. 
From the formation of the aneurism, this, 
indeed, could scarcely have been expected. 


The dilatation of the vessel was nearly equal 
all round, a lite greater in front. It was 
not at all, however, in the form of a pouch 
on the side of the vessel. It presented, in 
the most satisfi manner, all the cha- 
racters of true aneurism. It was equally di- 
lated, weak, thin, smooth on its internal 
surface, and the fibrous tunic could be dis- 
tinetly traced over the entire sac. It showed 
distinetly the error of Scarpa’s assertion of 
the non-existence of true aneurism, The 
walls of the dilated vessel were so slender, 
that it was a wonder rupture had not taken 
place. The tamour, by its bulk, had caused 
death, by pressing on the pulmonary artery, 
and thus impeding the circulation through 
the langs. The exit of the blood from the 
right ventricle was obstructed ; the return 
of blood in due quantity, from the general 
circulation to the right side of the heart, 
prevented. Venous congestion over the en- 
tire system, even in the lungs, was the 
effect. The subcutaneous effusion, effu- 
sion into the cavities, mucous and bloody 
stools, were the efforts of the system to re- 
lieve itself from this congestion. From the ob- 
structed y circulation, imperfect] 

arterialized blood was distributed throug 

the body. The brain suffered in its func- 
tions ; hence constant dreaming, aud very 
frequently delirium, » particularly 
after sleep, when volition could not be ex- 
erted to assist by change of posture the re- 
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spiration and circulation. At length sufio- 
cation put an end to a miserable existence. 
reckons aneurism of the aorta 

one of three thoracic affections, which still 
remain in obscurity, notwithstanding the 
application of the ste . 

tis singular, that among the symptoms 
given by Corvisart and Laennec, there is no 
mention of the visible pulsation of the arte- 
ries of the upper extremities, so remarkable 
in this case. Three cases of aneurism of 
the ascending aorta, or its arch, are in my 
recollection; in each of them this was a 
prominent symptom. Aneurism of the 
aorta is not a common disease. I can 
scarcely, therefore, suppose that this symp- 
tom should have existed in all the cases 
that occurred to me, yet not in any of those 
that came before Corvisart or Laeanec, and 
I am foreed to think that it must have 
esca their notice. It will be found, I 
believe, a valuable pathognomonic sign of 
the disease. This peculiar appearance of 
the arteries is noticed, for the first time that 
[ am aware of, by the relater of a case of 
aneurism of the aorta, in Dr. Macleod’s 
Journal, vol. ii. He cites it triumphantly, 
as a proof of the muscularity of arteries. 
To this we shall return. 

Without having recourse to the assump- 
tion of a power of very problematical exist- 
ence in the arterial tunic, to say the least, 
a simple law in hydrostatics will afford us a 
solution of the phenomenon, 

Suppose an aneurism of the arch of the 
aorta; the pressure of the fluid on its inter- 
nal surface will be as the area of the sur- 
face. The walls of the sac are not at all 
strong, in proportion to their extent. The 
same degree of strength that enables an 
artery, through its small diameter, to resist 
a distending force, is far from being sufii- 
cient for the sides of a cavity capable of 
containing a pint. The organic coutrac- 
tility of the arterial trunks, arising from the 
sac (or immediately by it) pressing the mass 
of fluid through the sides of the sac, and the 
mere hydrostatic pressure of the column of 
blood in the carotid, making, on the sides of 
the sac, a pressure, increasing, as their area, 
will cause a yielding in its sides, which 
does not take place in any other part of the 
arterial apparatus. Hence the arterial 
branches, the subclavian, brachial, &c., will, 
from this disproportion in the resistance, 
become, in some degree, emptied of their 
contained blood, by pouring it back on the 
cavity of the aneurism, atter each systole of 
the heart. If the carotid have the area of 
an eighth of an inch, and contain half an 
ounce of blood, it produces a pressure of 
half an ounce upon every eighth of an inch 
over the interior of the sac. If the inter- 
nal surface of the sac present an area one 
hundred or two hundred times greater than 
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that of the base of the carotid, the pressure 
on the sides of the sac will inerease in the 


same "i 
The distending power exerted by the 
ar ameter ape the esrotid, on the sides 
sac, is ent; and it be 
said the sac whl, therefore; be nary Ame 
stantly at ite fall stretch, and cannot dilate 
and contract, which would be necessary, in 
order to cause the described. 
Sach would be the case; but there is 
another distending power, which is only 
tery in its ion, namely, that 
from the organic contractility of the 
trunks, which converts the sac into 
alternately dilating and contracting, 
wing manner 
blow of the left ventricle is quick, 
forward a certain quantity of blood. 
follow, pari pass, in its 


it 


rf 
; 


F 


iF 


quickness of the impulse. | 


us of blood received so 
or, what is the 
§ quan- 


are dis- | 


to their full calibre, as in the healthy 

» This, however, is only 

. Immediately the overplus has 

been sent into them, they, by their organic 

coutractility or elasticity, re-act on it, and 

throw it on the sides of the sac, producing 
be aanebty aopuiah es ra tnt 

by the pressure of a n of 

blood of a certain height ; and pouring back, 

of course, at the same moment, on the 

—- the aneurism, a proportion of the 

received ; thus producing in them- 

selves & comparative emptiness, which 


to receive it. It passes silently along imto 


inal dimen- 

its own elasticity, and partly 

ity of parts, as 

&e., compressed with it. ‘The arte- 

ties, which have thus become comparatively 

emptied, and the sac which had resumed its 

original dimensions, are then as before the 

of the ventricle; the next blow of 

the heart filling again, for the moment, the 

semi-distended vessels, produces the phe- 
nomenon described. 

What takes place in injecting a subject 
for the ing table, supports the expla- 
nation offered. The arteries are empty, und, 
of course, not at their full calibre, as in the 
living body. If the eye be kept on the situ- 
ation of even comparatively minute 
at the moment when the injection is sent in, 
these vessels are ss 
relief, presenting precisely same ap- 
pearanse which the larger trunks present 


them. 


-| firm support cannot be affo 


in a case of aneurism. The arteries in 
the dead body*present it in a more marked 
degree, because they had been more emptied. 
None will say that muscularity is the cause 
of this sudden jerking out of the vessels, at 
the moment of injection, in the dead body ; 
as little reason is there to assert that to 
such a cause is it attributable in the living. 
It may be asked why (if the explanation 
‘offered here be correct) was there not pul- 
|sation of the arteries of the lower extremi- 
|ties? The pressure of a column of blood, 
such as that in the descending aorta, even 
in a lying posture, is always sufficient to 
| keep its branches fully distended ; not so in 
| the upper half of the body, where, through 
' the entire of some of the trunks, and a por- 
|tion of others, the force of gravity of 
[pressure ie in constant opposition to the 
| current of the blood. 
Whether this singular pulsation of the 
jarteries be a constant accompaniment of 
|aneurism of the ascending aorta, it will re- 
main for further observation to ascertain ; 
but from what I have seen, were a patient 
to be ted to me with this ’ 
nt Somme past Sarat: 
| “* fremissement cataire” in the lerger trunks, I 
| would not hesitate to pronounce on the case. 
| Were the aneurism false, with very thick 
| parietes, half filled with coagulum, or in a 





Id | situation where the surrounding parts might 


afford firm support, the symptom would be 
less marked; but false aneurism of the 
aorta within the chest is of very rare occur- 
renee ; and from the proximity to the heart, 
coagulation to any extent, unless under very 
active treatment, is not likely to take place, 
From the relative anatom the aorta, 
- The value 
of the symptom is, therefore, considerab! 
increased by the absence of causes whic 
might obscure it. 

‘Two phenomena, well known to the dis. 
ciples of Laennec, “ bruit de ” and 
“« fremissement cataire,” constantly accompany 
the peculiar pulsation of thearteries. ‘They 
have baffied inquiry as to their cause. It hap- 
pened that I had many opportunities of 
observing them under varied circumstances, 
The present article has spun out so far, that 
I shall not enter into the consideration of 
them here, but reserve the result of my ob- 
servations for another number. 

Whether my observations and opinions 
be disproved or supported, I shall be equally 
satisfied. Truth 1s the prize aimed for ; 
and, in the contest, there is at least this con- 
solation, that all the competitors may share 
equally the good attained. 

11, Upper Ormond Quay, 

Jan. 1829, 

P.S.—I may observe here, that the dis- 
eased parts, described above, are in my 
possession. 
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ON THE BLOOD, AND ACTION OF THE BLOOD 
VESSELS. 


By Mr. R. Viwes, Demonstrator at the Vete- | 


rinary College. 


Ar the conclusion of my last communica- 
tion, “ On the Appearance of the Blood of 
Animals under Different States of Excite- 
ment,” * | stated, that the lacteal and lym- 
yhatic fluid of the horse put on different ap- 
pearances, varying under the circumstances 
in which the animal was placed, and that in 
strong and healthy subjects, if destroyed 
when's perfect health, and moderately ex- 
cited, it appeared of a white or straw colour 
in those parts of the lymphatic system 
which are situated near the circumference 
and centre of the circulation; but, on the 
contrary, that in many of those which are 
destroyed, both when under great, as well 
as diminished, excitement, it commonly ap- 

ared of the same character as dark venous 

lood in those parts of the lymphatic system 
which are situated nearest the centre of the 
circulation, as the thoracic duct, and second 
order of lacteals and lymphatics, and that 
this became evident from the function of 
digestion being susp d, in conseq of 
severe pain produced from punctures in the 
feet, open joints, &c. ; and also from expo- 
sure to a low degree of temperature without 
food. I likewise stated, in a former commu- 
nication,f that from these causes the lym- 
phatic glands contained red blood, and that 
on injecting the arterial system of the lym- 
phatic glands, the injection entered the 
venous system, and also the second order 
of lacteals which arose from the 
thereby ww A proving, that the arterial 
system of the lymphatic glands, like the ar- 
terial system in other parts of the body, 
terminate in two orders of vessels, the first 
of which are veins conveying red blood ; 
and, secondly, in veins which only convey 
white blood, and which are usually termed 
the lacteals and lymphatic vessels. “The 
lymphatic glands may, , be consi- 

ered as forming a centre point between 
those parts of the lymphatic system, situated 
near the ci erence and centre of the 
circulation, and their uses are to give origin 
and termination to two orders of lacteal and 
lymphatic vessels, those situated nearest 
the circumference of the circulation being 
the first order, and those nearest the centre 
the second. 

On further investigating this subject, I 
have been enabled to prove, that the Jacteal 
and lymphatic vessels (as they are usually 
termed) are the minate or finer parts of the 








* Taz Lancet, No. 272, p, 401. 
t Tus Lancer, No. 157, p. 724. 


glands, | °°" 
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venous to the minute 
and extreme of the arterial system, and 
in which only white blood generally eircu- 
lates ; and that when the functions of di- 
gestion and respiration are duly performed, 
these vessels absorb the chyle, or new white 
blood, from the surface of the intestines, 
and also return the white or colourless blood, 
from the minute and extreme of the 
arterial system, and that they likewise ab- 
sorb the fluid deposited in serous and syno- 
vial cavities ; but when the functions of di- 
gestion become suspended, these vessels 
then cease to absorb chyle, and to 
remove the fat, &c., in the various parts of the 
body, and then, under these cireumstances, 
the second order of lacteals, by receiving an 
increased power from the arterial system of 
the lymphatic glands and surrounding parts, 
assume the same character as the veins in 


one arterial system, therefore, in all cases, 
coutrols the action of the venous, or lym- 
phatic, and not the lymphatic the action of 
the arterial, as it has been generally sup- 
posed, for when the action of the whole 
arterial system becomes increased on any 
separate part, the action of the venous, or 
ve hatic system, becomes increased also. 
al, again, when the action of the arte- 
rial system becomes dimivished, in any 
separate part, the action of the lymphatic 
system becomes diminished likewise. I 
therefore consider the vessels by which the 
to be only of two orders, 
viz., arteries and veins, the arteries per- 
forming the function of deposi 
tions, and the veins that of numerous ab- 
tions ; thus the lacteals absorb chyle, 





or new white blood, from the intestines, 
which, in circulating through the lungs, 
and. by combining with atmospheric air, 
through the medium of the pulmonary veins, 
becomes converted into red blood ; and the 
veins which convey red blood, as well as 
those conveying the white, (which are also 
termed the lacteals and lymphatic vessels, ) 
when the function of digestion is suspend- 
ed, absorb different parts of the body ; this 
is evidently the case, as the lacteals and 
lym phatics, under these causes of increased 
absorption, are found to assume the same 
character as the veins. 

As the blood, I am now induced 
to consider it to be a peculiar vital fluid, and 
varying its colour in animals, likewise in dif- 
ferent parts of the body of the same animal ; 
that the red colour. is not from 
colouring matter infused in the form of 
globules, as is commonly supposed, but that 
it is a certain effect on the whole 
mass of blood, while circulating through the 
lungs, in consequence of its combining 
largely with atmospheric air, and which, in 
combination with the ¢hyle, is the tue 
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sels, which commonly only convey white, 
or colourless blood, as is found to be the case 
under various circumstances of increased 
excitement, either in the whole or any se- 
parate part of the body ; that then it is not 
consequence of the coats of the vessels 
becoming dilated from debility, so as to 
. to pass, but from the 


where the lacteals and lymphatics (as they 
are usually termed) become considerably in- 


creased in size, and assume the same cha- | bod 


racter as the veins. The blood, its vessels, 
, therefore, act and re-act on 


and when these are duly ap- 
plied, the vital power of the blood, its ves- 
sels, and the body, become increased ; but 
if gradually withdrawn, or carried to too 


nes agp of the 
ly, will gra- 


y become diminished ; organic disease, 
or debility, may therefore take place, either 
from the causes which support the fuactions 
being gradually withdrawn, or carried to 
too great an excess; the former may be 
termed debility from diminished excite- 
ment, commonly met with in the autumn 
and winter, in animals exposed to wet and 
cold, and allowed only a small quantity of 
food ; and the latter debility from too great 
excit t, frequent in spring and summer, 
in animals, when exposed to a higher degree 
of temperature, and made to undergo vio- 
lent, or long-continued, exertion. Then, 
under these circumstances, as [ have pre- 
viously stated, (see Tum Lancer, No. 272, 
p- 401,) the colour and coagulating pro- 
perty of both the venous and arterial blood 
will gradually diminish, and this will be 
found to be the case by examining the state 
of it both at the circumference and near the 
centre of the circulation, and it also gra- 
dually diminishes in quantity as well as in 
quality. 

The blood, its vessels, and the body also, 
possess different degrees of excitement, 
varying according to the cireumstances 
under which the animal is placed, as the 
state of moderate, great, and diminished excite- 
ment, the power which the living bedy 
possesses of receiving impressions from the 
objects by which it is surrounded, is com- 
mouly termed its life. 








Life, then, or this power of the body, has 
been termed, by Dr. John Brown, excita- 
bility, and others, irritability, or vital 
principle ; this vital principle of the body 
may be considered to be imparted to it by 
the blood, which derives its excitability, or 
vital principle, by combining largely with 
atmospheric air, water, and either animal or 
vegetable matter, the former through the 
function of respiration, and the latter those 
of digestion ; from this it appears, that the 
living body is continually deriving its exci- 
tability, or vital principle, from objects 
which surround it, and these, by entering 
into combination with the fluids of living 
animal or vegetable bodies, thereby become 
living matter in a fluid form, termed sap, or 
blood; animal life consequently becomes 
vegetable life, and this, again, in return, 
becomes animal; first in the state of a fluid, 
but which afterwards assumes solid forms, 
The excitability, or power, which the living 

ly possesses of receiving impressions, 
varies in different animals, as well as sepa- 
rate parts of the body of the same animal ; 
it likewise varies according to the season of 
the year, for in the spring and summer the 
excitement is quicker and stronger, while 
in the autumn and winter it is slower and 
weaker, and this is constantly seen in the 
inflammatory diseases of the horse, which 
“ae degree according to the season. 

he excitement also varies at different 
periods of life ; in the early stages it is quick 
and weak, and the bi will be found to 
coagulate feebly, in consequence of contain- 
ing only a ar portion of animal matter ; 
but in more advanced, and in the middle, 
stages, and as the animal increases in 
strength, the excitement becomes more 
powerful, and the blood will then coagulate 
quicker and firmer, from containing a much 
larger portion ; but in the further advanced 
periods, and in old age, the excitement will 
be slower and weaker, and the coagulation 
of the blood will be in a corresponding 
State. 


Royal Veterinary College, 
Dec. 17, 1828. 








ROYAL UNIVERSAL INFIRMARY FOR 
CHILDREN, 


Ow Friday the 30th ult. the election of a 
Surgeon to the Royal Universal Infirmary 
for Children, Waterloo-Road, took place at 
the Institution, when Edward Doubleday, 
Esq., Biackfriars’-Road, was elected into 
the office , by a majority of 184. 

State of the poll at the conclusion of the 


day, ‘ 
For Mr. Doubleday ...... 36% 
Mr. Kent eee TS ie ey 
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MR. LAWRENCE, 59S 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, February 7, 1829. 
We shall next week present our readers with 
areport of the Introductory Lecture delivered 


opposed Mr. Anernetny, have been gain- 
ed, whatever may be the feelings of that 
| gentleman towards this Journal, all hostility 
on our part is at an end. We maintained 
against him, in a court of equity, our right to 
publish the Lectures which he delivered in 
the capacity of a public teacher, and we 





at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by Mr. Law-| maintained that right successfully. We 


rence, who has been appointed, on the re- 


denounced his attempt to sacrifice the in- 


tirement of Mr. Aserneruy, Lecturer on terests of a public charitable Institution to 


Surgery at that Institution. The lecture is 
characterised by the ability which distin- 


his private emolument, and to render an 
office, which should be conferred only. on 


guishes all the productions of the eminent! superior surgical talent, transmissible in his 


individual who delivered it ; and there are 
parts of it which, bearing, as they do, on 
the general interests of the profession, and 
on the all-important question of surgical 
reform, merit the especial attention of our 
readers. Mr. Lawrence has now attained 
the station which his great talents preemi- 
nently entitle him to occupy; and the duty 
of communicating surgical instruction to 


family, even as Sir Asttey Cooper has 
contrived, by the aid of a corrupt system, 
to get the whole surgical patronage of the 
Borough hospitals distributed among his 
nephews and connexions. Here, again, the 
efforts of this Journal have been successful ; 
for had we not denounced this attempt, the 
Professor's Chair at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, instead of being filled by Mr. 


the first medical school in this country has Lawrence, would, probably, have been 


been appropriately confided to the ablest and 
most enlightened surgeon of the day. Of 
his predecessor it will be seen that Mr. 
Lawrence spoke in terms certainly not less 
honourable to the pupil than to the object 
of commendation, and such as, whatever 
grounds for dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
the late Lecturer Mr. Lawrence may for- 


|oceupied by some obsequious, perhaps in- 
competent, creature of the late Lecturer, 
content to hold the office as a locum tenens 
for Mr. Anernetny’s infant son. 

Such were the public grounds on which 
we opposed Mr. Anernerny, and such 
have been the fruits of our opposition. If, 
in the course of the conflict, we have some- 





merly have felt to have existed, or whatever times resorted to arguments or expressions 
may have been Mr. Aneanetuy’'s errors in| which the friends of the late Lecturer may 
his official capacity, can hardly be said to, have deemed too strong, or too unsparing, 
be inconsistently or extravagantly applied considering the talents, the reputation, and 
to a man of considerable celebrity, and of the age of our opponent, it is to be -recol- 


unquestionable talent. As Mr. Azerne- 
THY's professional life, or, at any rate, the 
official part of it, may now be considered as 
terminated, we, too, may perhaps be per- 
mitted to speak of him sine studio vel ird, 
without the partiality of panegyrists on the 
one hand, or the resentment with which 
the conflicts in which we have been en- 
gaged with him may be supposed to have 
inspired us on the other. Now that the 
public objects, for the seke of which we 
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jlected that we had to contend with a dis- 
ease in which mild remedies would have 
been wholly inefficacious. The bond trans- 
action—the family job, which was to con- 
sign the instruction of a large proportion of 
the future surgeons of England to the infant 
son of the late lecturer, to one who would 
inherit the name of Abernethy, but no 
portion of his experience, and perhaps not a 
particle of his talent—these were symptoms 
indicating a corrupt state of the system, 
2Q 











which called for the exhibition of the most 
energetic remedies. The event has justi- 
fied the employment of such remedies ; the 
disease has been eradicated, and we are as 
ready to bear testimony to the merits, as 
we have been, on former occasions, to ani- 
mad vert on the errors, of the late Lecturer. 
It is unnecessary for ys to express our 
concurrence in the admirable observations 
of Mr. Lawzencs, on the intimate con- 
nexion between the two departments of the 
healing art, which have been absurdly sepa- 
rated in practice, and on the identity of the 
principles by which the treatment of exter- 
nal and internal diseases must be regulated, 
because this is 2 doctrine which must be 
sufficiently familiar to the readers of this 
Journal. Mr, Avenwerny has, undoubt- 
edly, done much towards elevating the 
character of surgical practice in this coun- 
try, by directing the attention of surgeons 
to the constitutional causes of diseases, for 
which, as the symptoms were external, 
topical remedies were all, or nearly all, that 
were supposed to be required in their treat- 
meat. He has, indeed, pushed his theory 
too far, by making the digestive organs re- 
sponsible for almost all the external dis- 
eases that affect the human body, De- 
rangement of the digestive organs is, no 
doubt, frequently the fons mali; but Mr. 
Aszenerny has dealt with nosology as the 
Roman tyrant wished to deal with his sub- 
jecta—he has referred all disease to one 
head, that he might have the pleasure of 
eutting it off with compound calomel, or 
blue pill, Mr. Anenwerny has used the 
digestive organs for the purposes of diag- 
nosis, as incoatinently as Mr. Purr's morn- 
iug gun in The Critic was fired off by the 
players, who, when they once get hold of a 
good thing, never know when to have done 
with it. Some practical evil may have re- 
sulted from Mr. Anenwetuy's example of 
referring disease too indiscriminately to 
derangement of the stomach and other diges- 


MR. LAWRENCE, 
quently the primary cause of local disease, 
is also not unfrequently the effect of such 
disease, and i: often a symptom by no 
means calling for the exclusive attention of 
the practitioner. Mr. Anrrnetuy’s dov- 
trines, however, have certainly led surgeons, 
generally, to pay an increased degree of at- 
tention to the medical treatment of the cases 
















which fall exclusively under their care, and 
which have co-operated with other causes to 
create a decided preference in the public 
mind for the advice of surgeons, in cases of 
which the treatment was formerly supposed 
to belong exclusively to physicians. With 
regard to the remarks which we have made 
from time to time in this Journal, on the 
Lectures of Mr. Anzanetuy, there is no- 
thing which requires to be qualified or re- 
tracted. When those Lectures were the 
subject of litigation between ourselves and 
Mr. Asgrvetuy, we thought them unwor- 
thy of his professional reputation, and we 
think so still. The truth is, Mr. Aorave- 
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u 
tn, with all his talents, was too indolent y 
to keep pace with the progress of surgical u 
science; and his Lectures, as they were th 
published four years ago in this Journal, in 
might, for any thing that is to be found in qu 
them as to the modern improvements, or ha 
attempts at improvement that have been up 
made in surgery, have been delivered, as we Tey 
believe they were, in point of fact, delivered, tat 
twenty years ago. Mr. Anganerny was wh 
himself conscious of the defects of his course tur 
of Lectures, which he bad never taken the sinc 
trouble to improve, or even to illustrate, by cou: 
contemporaneous cases occurring at his allu 
own Hospital ; and in the consciousness of rece 
these defects, we believe, is to be found the atte) 
true explanation of his reluctance to see pend 
them published, with that minute fidelity Surg 
which he attested by his gath; and the of the 
true origin of those proceedings in the Court certifi 
of Chancery, which, with the aid of pecu- if 
niary contributions from Messrs. Bropir, Law 
Travers, &e., he instituted against Tus surgi 
Lancer. hions 








tive organs, which derangement, if it be fre- 
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The allusions of Mr. Lawrence to the 
absurdity of the certificate system, as a test 
of qualification for the medical profession, 
are well deserving of attention, Mr. Law- 
newcz is now a member of that body, which 
has long sacrificed the cheracter and re- 
spectability of the profession to its private 
interests ; and if his views.of what was due 
to the henour and independence of the pro- 
fession were not unaltered, and unalterable, 
his acceptance of a seat in the council might 
be regarded as an inauspicious omen by the 
friends of surgical reform.’ We felt assured, 
that the step taken by Mr. Lawrence was 
dictated by the soundest policy, with a view 
to the final triumph of the cause of surgical 
reform ; and that, pledged as he was to the 
support of that cause, as well by inclination, 
and all the tendencies of his liberal and en- 
lightened understanding, as by unequivocal 
voluntary declarations of his sentiments, as 
binding as the most solemn asseverations 
upon an honourable mind,—pledged as he 
was, we say, by all these considerations; to 
the support of the cause of surgical reform, 
the bare insinuation, that in'acceptiag a seat 
in the council, to which his talents and ac- 
quirements pre-eminently entitled him, he 
bad deserted that cause, was an imputation 
upon his honoar, to which we disdained to 
teply. The best answer to such an impu- 
tation will. be found in the sentiments 
which he avowed in his Introductory Lee- 
ture on Monday last, and in the feet, that 
siace he has become a member of the 
council, such is the shock which the system 
alluded to in the Introductory Lecture has 
received, and such the desire to avert, by 
attempts at conciliation, the fate which im- 
pends over the surgical oligarchy, that one 
Surgeon has actually received the diploma 
of the College without the production of a single 
certificate, ; 

If further proof were wanting of Mr. 
Lawrence's firm adhesion to the cause of 
surgical reform, and of his unaltered opi- 
hions as to the general character of the body 
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of which he-has eonsented, for sound rea- 
sons end salutary purpose, to become a 
member, it may be found in a letter, written 
by the sapient perpetrator of the Oysterian 
oration, and published in The Times of last 
Tuesday. The letter introduces to public 
notice @ proposition, worthy of the intelleet 
from which it emanates, for the publication 
of hospital reports by hospital surgeons 
themselves ; and it adverts in the following 
terms to the decided opposition which this 
proposition has received, in the council, from 
Mr. Lawrence, The passage is well cal- 
culated to remove all apprehension from 
the minds of those friends to surgical re- 
form, who may have been so far misled by 
the insinuations and misrepresentations of 
Mr, Lawftencr’s enemies, as to believe that 
any thing like cordiality, or unity of feeling, 
on the question of medical politics, could 
subsist between him and the members of 
the surgical oligarchy. 

“1 subjoin an address to the, hospital 
surgeons of England, and which I have not 
been able to carry into effect, although I 
have laboured against its sluggish oppo- 

eight years, Iam, therefore, at 
ed to submit the measure to 


y adop- 
tion. Many of your readers will be startled 


to learn that the most violent 0 jector to 


i ical s. He ar- 
pig fe penton Tefen 
use ;’ that * the hospital surgeons of Eng- 
land hate their own college too ardently to 
expect any co-operation them ;’ that 
‘ the style of the address would be disgrace- 
fal to the College ;’ and, lastly, ‘ that such 
reports would display the comparative 
mortality in the rent hospitals,’—a fact 
which I consider to be of the utmost im- 
against unjustifiable surgi rations, 
osd che Mighast' facsative "wo Repoertht 
competition. I am, Sir, your obliged ser- 
vant, “ Anrnony Cancisie.” 


From the foregoing extract those mem- 
bers of the profession who have entertained 
any doubts as to the firmness and consis~ 
tencyof Mr. Lawrence, may judge of the 
state of feeling which exists bétweén “ the 
child and champion of surgien! reform,” ae 
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that gentleman is styled by Sir Awruovy, 


JEMMY JOHNSTONE. 


as might be expected, the fortnight’s Fasci- 


and the oligarchy in Lincoln's Inn Fields. |cu/i have, in point of fact, been pea these 


The Oysterian Orator has, unwittingly per- 
haps, let the profession into the secret of the 
distracted condition of the Council, and 
afforded them the means of judging between 
the accuracy of those calumnious reports, 
which ascribed to Mr. Lawrence a base 
dereliction of the principles he was pledged 
to support, and of the information which 
enabled us to announce, at the commence- 
ment of the present medical session, that 
“Mr. Lawrence remained staunch to the 
cause, and that when the members of the 
College should again assemble for the pur- 
pose of petitioning Parliament for a reform 
of abuses, he would again be found at his 
post, ready, as he has ever been, to prove 
himself the firm and enlightened advocate 
of the rights and interests of his professional 
brethren.” 





One of our Correspondents inquires, how 
it hath come to pass, that during the last 
four months, not the slightest notice has 
been taken in the leading articles of Tur 
Lancer, of the quondam editor of a Quar- 
terly Medical Journal, and subsequently of 
certain bundles of rubbish, which he called 
Fascicali; to wit, one Jawzs Jounstone, 
alias Doctor James Jounsox, as he styles 
himself, by virtue of the fifteen pounds 
which he paid for an Aberdeen diploma, 
and of an ingenious alteration of the name, 
euphonia gratid we presume, under which 
he may have formerly practised upon the 
men and cattle of Carrickfergus, The reason 
is precisely that which might have been anti- 
cipated by those who were aware of the Doc- 
tor’s visits to the sitting Aldermen at Guild- 
hall, before whom he presented himself once 
a fortnight, among vendors of blacking and 
brewers of small beer, to make oath that his 
Fasciculi still found purchasers. This fact 
furnished pregnant evidence of the mori- 
bund state of the fortnight’s Fusciculi, and, 


three months. Since the death of the Fas- 
cieuli, this ‘miserable scribbler made a des- 
perate attempt to catch a few stray shillings 
from unwary purchasers, by republishing 
the report of the Trial of Cooper v. Wakley 
from The Times newspaper, occupying thirty 
pages, appending to it eight pages of his 
own balderdash, and giving to the mass of 
letter-press thus ingeniously, we had almost 
said fraudulently, concocted, the title of “A 
full Report, &c.”. The Doctor makes the 
following attempt at a Latin quotation, by 
way of motto to this despicable publica- 
tion :— 
* Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamies 

terret.” 
He makes another attempt, at the concla- 
sion of his pamphlet, to palm himself upon 
the public as a person acquainted with the 
Latin language. 

** Pudet hee opprobria nobis 

Et potuisse dici, et non potuisse refelli.” 
We have, on a former occasion, admonish- 
ed this wretched sciolist, that a blockhead 
who attempts to palm himself upon the pub- 
lic for a man of learning plays with pen- 
knives, and cannot choose but lay himself 
open to derision. He has, in this last at- 
tempt at quotation, got hold of the right 
number of words, but, with the fatality 
which always attends him, has so dislo- 
cated them as to convict himself of igno- 
rance. he sense, however, of the first part 
of the passage which he attempts to quote, 
might convey to the Doctor a salutary 
moral lesson. It would be well if he were 
himself awakened by some feeling of shame 
to a sense of the disgrace which his venom- 
ous malignity, and his lamentable igno- 
rance and imbecility, as a writer, are calcu- 
lated to reflect on the profession, which he 
has the effrontery to pretend to be capable 
of instracting. 
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Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal.— 
(Continued.) 

If rarity of occurrence conferred a 
proportional degree of value upon a case, 
the next in order would indeed be inva- 
luable, ia which Dr. Threlfall, of Liverpool, 
informs us that delivery was obstructed by 
a calculus in the bladder, weighing nearly 
seven ounces. This stone, or rock rather, 
could be distinctly perceived obstructing 
the progress of the fetus during labour ; 
but in consequence of no catheter having 
been employed, the patient having made 
water freely, the stone was mistaken for 
schirrus of the ovaries. In a consultation, 
the apprehension of hemorrhage and of 
hernia, decided against the performance of 
an operation for the removal of the ob- 
structing body. Embryotomy, however, 
had ultimately to be performed ; some time 
after the woman unexpectedly died, when 
the stone was detected lying in the vagina. 
It would not, perhaps, be fair to censure the 
practice pursued in this case, without its 
details being laid more fully before the 
reader ; but we may remark that the writer’s 
defence for postponing the use of instru- 
ments, and not having made a more accurate 
examination, is by no means satisfactory. 
Had the case been one of an ordinary kind, 
where delivery was protracted by natural 
causes, procrastination would have been 
justifiable ; but where a large unyielding 
body was perceived to frustrate the efforts of 
nature, we doubt whether an earlier instru- 
mental interference was not demanded. 

To this case succeeds another very re- 
markable one, of imperforate anus, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Miller, of Methven, of which 
we shall present an abridgment. 

“ The patient was a child of about a da 
and a half old, when Mr. Miller was called 
to its relief. There was no vestige of an 
anus whatever; the meconium passed 
through the urethra, so that a communi- 


cation between the rectum and the bladder 
was obvious. Assisted by a friend from 
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Perth, Mr. Miller made an incision one inch 
in length and depth, in the usual site of the 
anus. On the third attempt to push a com- 
mon trocar in the direction of the rectum, 
the meconium flowed through the canula, 
and gave immediate relief to the infant. 
The canula, and sponge lints subsequently 
used, had to be removed from the pain ex- 
cited by them; and gruel injections substi- 
tuted ; by the occasional employment of 
which, the wound or artificial opening per- 
formed the functions of the anus tolerabl 
well. Contractions now commenced, whic 
foiling every means used to prevent them, 
the wound, we are told, had to be enlarged 
no less than ten times in eight months. On 
one of those occasions a slight hemorrhage 
occurred, which was stopped by the appli- 
cation of styptics. The child was now re- 
moved by Mr, Miller’s advice, to the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary; but the practice 
employed here, (sponge tents to keep the 
passage open,) being abandoned from the 
pain it produced, the child returned home, 
and took to eating coal cinders, which 
sticking in the passage, had to be frequently 
removed by operation. In one of these 
Operations, the bladder was unavoidably 
wounded and a communication established 
between the bladder and the rectum. Not- 
withstanding all this cutting and hacking, 
the urchin throve well on the cinders, and 
possessed the complete power of a sphincter, 
until a calculus of peta ko gam 
nitude, nearly filling the outlet of the is, 
impeded for awhile his thriving condition. 
Mr. Miller, however, by a successful ap- 
mieten of mechanical means, such as 
drills, forceps, &c. relieved the little fellow, 
(who bore the operation, we are told, with 
the fortitude of a young Spartan,) by re- 
moving the calculus in three pieces, after 
an exertion of three hours. The entire 
stone was as large as a turkey’s egg ; the 
analysis of which, by Dr. Christison, of 
Edinburgh, presents some curious results, 
which are well worth consulting by amateurs 
in the mineralogy of the human body.” 


Our readers, of course, will not be sur- 
prised to hear, that this indestructible little 
being, whose vitality resisted all the efforts 
of nature and art to extinguish it, is still 
living, and doing well! ‘To a young surgeon 
wishing to *‘ flesh his maiden blade” in living 
dissection, such a patient would be inva- 


¥ | tuable; as he might perform all the ope- 


rations in surgery on him, without the least 
fear of Tue Lancer or the Coroner. 

We next come to a case of an ‘‘ aneuris- 
mal condition of the posterior, auricular, 





and temporal arteries,” by Mr. Syme, of 
Edinburgh. Three cases only of this kind 
were known to the writer : the first occurred 
in the practice of Pelletan ; the second, is 
reported in this Journal, by Mr. Wardrop; 
and the thitd, by Mr. Maclachlan, in the 
Glasgow Medical Journal. Two of these 
eases being already known to our readers, 
it will be unnecessary to notice them here ; 
but of Mr. Syme’s we will proceed to give 
them s summary. 

“In July last, he was consulted by @ 
Mrs. J., aged 54, for a tumour over the 
mastoid process, about the size of a goose- 
berry. He first thought this tumour en- 
cysted, but finding that it might be emptied 

pressure, and that it filled again when 

pressure was removed, the error of this 
opinion became apparent, On examining 
more closely he also found the posterior 
auricular artery enlarged, and pulsating 
violently ; and that when pressed, the ta- 
mour became flaccid. The patient first 
noticed the disease about ten years ago, 
after lying-ia j its progress, until of late, 


was Pressure had been recom- 


mended to her, and was tried, but without ; 
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Syme, which, though not novel, reflects much 
credit on him, is perhaps the best practice 
in this troublesome disease. 


HUNTERIAN ORATION, 


. 5 
Tue Hunterian Oration, is to be delivered 
by Mr. Vincent, in the Theatre of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, on Saturday, the 14th 
inst., at four o'clock in the afternoon. Sir 
William Blizzard once more requésts that 
the members will come without their hats, 
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Dr. Surarmawn in the Chair. 
Arter the Minutes of the last Meeting 
had been read, 


Dr. Cuutrersock rose and said, he was 
i of bringing a subject of consider- 





any bevefit. Considering the di an 
aneurism of the tior a hes 4 
roposed gn operation, to which she readil 

Seeanted. On 1 shaving the head for thie 
purpose, the tumour was found to extend 
along the course of this artery ; and also to 
have eng the posterior and middle 
branches of the temporal artery. Mr. Syme 
was now inclined to tie the carotid; but de- 
clined this step, on finding that pressure | 
on the auris emptied the sac, and stopped 
the pulsation. He accordingly took up that 
vessel, (which he found as large as the 
radial, but thinner in its coats,) and applied 
& single silk ligature. During the subse- 
quent twenty-four hours tliere was a slight 
haemorrhage, and in a week a slight attack 
of erysipelas, On examining the wound on 
the twelfth day, he found a small false aneu- 
rism at the bottom, and the source of the 
bleeding ; the whole of which, along with 

i » Was now removed, when they 





the ligature 
suppurated kindly. The operation, however, 
not having affo the expected relief, Mr. | 
Syme, assisted by Mr, Ballingal, on the 
29th Oct. dissected out the whole tumour ; | 
and, he informs us, with perfect success, | 
the wound being now perfectly cicatrized, 
and the patient comparatively relieved.” 
When the arterial degeneration can be 
completely included withia the limits of a 


safe operation, the plan pursued by Mr. 





able importance before Society,—the 
blication of its minutes in chs Eeeatis 
odisnl Jesenaie, eo 4 net sua tn the 
reports which appeared in any periodical in 
purueder, nares ea recent Coakaned, but to 
their pablication in Tue Laxcer, and all 
other works, and to the regular habit which 
it had become. He now rose to state his 
opinion, that the practice was open to many, 
and very melee eineene. The Society 
was considerably injured by it, and it ought 
not to be allowed. These were private and 
confidential meetings, different, altogether, 
from those of a public body ; and he con- 
sidered it was extremely unjustifiable that 
the conversations of gentlemen 
should be taken down Reporters, and 
published to the world at large. He thought 
that the late President had given a license 
to the ice, which was 
by the laws or objects of the iety. It 
was customary for many gentlemen to attend 
there, and state the cases which their pa- 


| tients afforded them, which they did not 


wish the world at large to know, If they 
stated many things which were creditable to 
them, they were so candid, also, as to con- 
fess their errors, and he (Ur. Clutterbuck) 
did not think it was right that this eonfiden- 
tial intercourse be made public; he 
considered this to be a widely di case 
from that of hospital reports, Before, how- 
ever, entering more fully upon his ob- 
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he begged to that these did 
ceubd Set, eftes from iny hostility, 
on his part, to Tt Lancer, or any other 
work, and from the former. He 
(Dr. Cla ) Bad received from Tne 


Laycer > most flattering approbation and 


of a private request 
by whose ticket he had been in- 
and who objected to 
Dr. continued to 
and, S. concluding, 


’ e ’ 
he had been taking notes, but 
had discontinued, in mg ee of the 
above i from the Registrar, and 
as he continue them if h 
mained, he thought it right to ask if he were 
at to do so; if not, he should retire. 

The Kecisrrar stated that he was igno- 
rant his friend was about to take notes; he 
had a véry objection to the minutes 
being reported; he thought it extremely 
wrens: and what the Society should not 

ow. 

explained that be was not 

surreptitiously ; he had dis- 

on receiving his ticket, that 

to do this in cousequence of 

the gentleman who usually 

; he considered both the Registrar 

iy imputa- 

again requested to know if he were 

to take notes, or whether he was 

the meeting as private. 
ela ep made several sy wr on 
subject oe , strongly advocatin 

it ; and replied, full to the objections of 

Dr. Clutterbuck. We regret that, owing 

to the Registrar not having withdrawn his 

objection, we cannot give ger! to senti- 

merits on the subject, in which far the 

greater portion of the members appeared to 
concur. 


Our Reporter, after Mr. Ashwell had con- 
claded, stated, that as he had not yet re- 
ceived the sanction of the Chairman, he 
should withdraw himself from the admission 
of the Registrar, and request the favour of 
an introduction from some other member. 

Mr. Petrse was quite sure that the meet- 
ing would not wish that. The Chairman, 
he had no doubt, would at once grant his 
own introduction, without any objection to 
notes being taken. This the Chairman 
immediately did, 

Mr. Proctor thought this an important 
crisis to the Society, and was opposed to re- 
porting generally, He was not interested 
in the question; he felt himself too humble 
an individual to be affected by it; he would 
ask Mr. Ashwell what possible good could 
atise from it? the reports had n most 
accarate, but they ought not to be sent 
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forth with the comments of Editors, or with 
such italics as he had noticed ; if they must 
be published, it should be fairly, and with- 
out remarks; yet, accurate or not, did 
no < ought to be ued. 
me - » submit a motion to that Paes 
. Writiams objected strongly to 
reports, and commented on some of the re- 
marks of Mr. Ashwell, It was not the 
question whether the public were 
benefited, as Mr. Ashwell had stated ; 
had nothing to do with it. How 
the public, for instance, be benefited by the 
publication of this report. He concurred in 
all Dr. Clutterbuck’s views ; contended that 
it was a private Society, and that = 
members, within his own knowledge, 
been deterred from expressing their opi- 
nions with reciprocal confidence on the sub- 
jects of discussion ; he was sure that, on the 
whole, the reports had been extremely pre- 
judicial, and that they were a barrier upon 
the very principles of the Society ; there 
was a very wide difference between the 
right to publish the reports of societies, and 
those of hospitals ; it was, too, a very diffi- 
cult thing for reporters to be accurate ; he 
thought it one thing for them to tell the 
truth, and another for them to tell the whole 
truth; he had seen most inaccurate re 
given ; the speeches dealt out in dri . 
and with partiality, (cries of chair, 
chair,) and he thought the Society would go 
on much better if a stop wes put to'them, or 
else that they should be pu by a re- 
sponsible officer of the Society. 

A Member, whose name us, 
thought that this was a very irregular con- 
versation ; but on its being observed that 
there was @ motion before the meeting, made 
by Mr. Proctor, 
PP ee a rose and poe ges should 

ject to its being put that night, or on any 
feature night, He head always been an advocate 
for the publication of the Society’s minutes, 
and he believed that much had been 
done by it. He considered that the reports 
had been extremely accurate, and as for the 
good they did, it was fair to believe that 
that which was advantageous to hear 
spoken, must be beneficial to read; he 
should be against any proposition tending 
to prevent reporting. 

Mr. Suganty wished to know what dif- 
ference there could possibly be between the 
publication of the Society's “ transactions” 
and these reports ; nothing could be fairer 
than the latter, for they narrated unsuccess- 
ful, as well as successful, cases. Hé had had 
conversations with members who objected 
very much to the publication of eases, es- 
pecially those of midwifery , but if members 
chose to bring forward things which ought 
not tobe m public, it was theit own 
look out, -He could not avoid alluding to 
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the advantage which country practitioners 
derived from these reports. He had a very 
extensive connexion with them, and they 
had invariably told him that they derived 
very great advantage from reading them. 
Owing to the extent of these gentlemen’s 
practice, time would not let them refer to 
the numerous and varied sources of know- 
ledge which it afforded many others, and 
they consequently depended on the periodi- 
cals for all the current information that 
could be given. ‘These reports became, 
therefore, of the utmost importauce to the 


sea 3 and he would give his vote in 
vour of them. 
Mr. Krxepow had little doubt, that if 


fairly given, reports would be productive of 
pics | and thought it was the duty of the 
Society to let the world know what they 
were doing. He considered, however, that 
nothing more than the conversations them- 
selves, and not the names of the speakers, 
ought to be given; greater difficulties to 
such abuses of reporting as had been men- 
tioned, would then be prevented, partia- 
lity avoided, and equal utility obtained. 
He considered it was almost impossible, in 
giving the reports, to do so without some 
colouring ; and this colouring rendered them 
to many members re ul, and if pain- 
ful, they ought to prevented. Many 


members were deterred from delivering their 
opinions. By his plan, all ends would be 


answered, and no man could object. He 
should certainly say, that the Society ought 
to feel obli to any Editor who would 
report their proceedings, if it were fairly 
done. As to the objections of patients, the 
removal of the speakers’ names would pre- 
vent them from tracing their cases, as it was 
said they sometimes did. His own patients 
had often known their cases from the at- 
taching of his (Mr. Kingdon’s) name, and 
it had been found fault with in consequence. 
He therefore refrained from mentioning 
some cases, from the pain he thought it 
might create. He should urge, very strongly, 
the suppression of the speakers’ names, 
Mr. Petnse agreed that this was a sub- 
ject of great moment to the Society, and he 
considered that it ought only to be enter- 
tained in afull meeting of the Society, that 
it might not be said, a few members had 
met together, without previous notice, to 
injure the publications alluded to. He was 
satisfied that no harm could occur, but very 
great advantage, if fair and accurate reports 
were given. They came together as scien- 
tific men, to lay certain facts before the 
Society ; discussion was elicited which 
tended to benefit the whole public. Dr. 
Williams had said, that many were deterred 
from ing; now he (Mr. Peirse,) 
thought it an excellent thing that this 
sometimes happened, fur when gentlemen 
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were disposed to talk too much, the report- 
ing induced them to abstain from it, and 
much valuable time was thus saved. He 
thought no pain could be given to patients 
if their names were not published. To the 
narrators’ names, their could be no possible 
objection. Cases and opinions had no autho- 
rity without them. (Hear.) He begged to 
express his opinion, that if the og | 
was done honourably, fairly, accurately, 
literally, no possible objection could be 
urged against it. No comments should be 
made, and he thought that the Society ought 
to have some accredited agent from the 
publications reporting, who should be tan- 
gible to the Society ; it could then take its 
own measures, if incorrectness or unfairness 
occurred. No Editor could for one moment 
object to give in the name of his Reporter 
to the Registrar. In conclusion, he thought 
the time of the Society could now be better 
employed, than in discussing this subject ; 
a special general meeting should be called, 
if more need be said on it, and all the mem- 
bers ought to have the opportunity of hear- 
ing the pros and cons, and of voting. 

Mr. Sacmow could not understand the po- 
sition which had been taken by those who 
objected to reports, nor could he see objections 
of any kind to it ; he would give the reports 
his most decided support. He did not under- 
stand the A.B. plan of Mr. Kingdon. It 
was the most useless that could be devised. 
For himself, he was usually plain and open 
in his sentiments; and on this, and all occa- 
sions, however interested he might seem, 
he claimed the privilege of being honest in 
his intentions. He decidedly objected to the 
suppression of speakers’ names. Looking to 
his own situation, for instance, he did not 
choose that other gentlemen should hear 
his opinions in the Society, and out of it 
repeat them as their own, without the 
means of detection. He did not under- 
stand such a plan, and he would never 
agree to it. He was not taking a sup- 
posititious case. It had repeatedly oc- 
curred in private life, that the opinions he 
had given in one place, had actually been 
related again to him in another, as the 
opinions of others; and he would confess, 
without hesitation, that in this matter it 
was his desire, as it was his duty, to prevent 
injury to himself, and to obtain all the be- 
nefit he could from the publication of re- 

rts. 

Mr. Cattaway was much pleased with 
the sentiments which had fallen from Mr, 
Salmon, and he agreed with them all; but 
it was evident that Mr. S. was thinking of 
himself while he spoke. He (Mr. C.) was 
gratified at the liberal feeling which per- 
vaded the meeting, but thought this was not 
the right time to entertain the subject. A 
large meeting should decide uponit. He 
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had listened attentively to the discussion, 
and he had not heard one objection to the 
reports; not one that was satisfactory to 
his own mind. He should like to hear 
members state more definitely what were 
their very serious objections. He did not 
mean to allude to any publication in parti- 
cular, but he thought with Mr. Peirse that 
the Society should have accredited report- 
ers, He had himself seen comments and 
italics which he thought wrong towards in- 
dividuals ; but he was quite of opinion that 
the reporting should be fully, openly, 
and freely allowed (hear). This opinion 
might ibly have more weight in falling 
from him than from some others, because he 
had made no secret at one time, that his 
sentiments were widely different ; but he 
had since changed his views of the subject, 
and thought that when regarded, as it de- 
served, as a great public measure, these 
reports were of the utmost importance 
to the profession and the public. If the 
question were to be decided to-night, he 
should certainly vote for the admission of 
reporters, but he thought that timely notice 
ought to be given to all the members, of 
any discussion, 

Dr. Leonann Stewart, asked if there 
were any specific motion before the Society, 
as, if not, he should move one ! 

The Cuarnmay said, that there was none ; 
but that this was merely a conversation 
originating, (as we understood it,) in the 
Council, to ascertain how far the feeling of 
the Society would go towards the prevention 
of reports. He thought that great mischief 


had been done by them, but considered that | 
there was no enactment they could make, 


which would prevent any member, or any 
visiter, from taking notes and printing 
them afterwards; he thought, therefore, 
that the Society should have some accre- 
dited agent from the publications. The 
Editors could arrange with the Society that 
the reports should be accurate ; but the 
Society could do nothing of themselves. 
Mr, Asuwet again expressed his de- 
cided opinion, that there was no real objec- 
tion to reporting. On the contrary, the So- 
ciety had very considerably increased in 
interest through it. Ile never in his life 
saw a Society which had so benefited, 
both ia attendance and attraction. Let the 
reporting be placed on a good basis, and 
the professional man must derive benefit 
from it; as for the sacrificing of some 
gentlemen's feelings, why, if necessary 
for the public good, it must be done. He 
kuew that it had been done, and great pain 
excited; but this, he thought, was a se- 
condary consideration, and ought to bend 





to the pnblic benefit, There could be no 
objection to Mr, Kingdon’s proposition, if it 
were practicable, but he hardly thought t| 


was; he had no desire to see his own name 
figuring away in the reports. Mr, Peirse’s 
proposition was an admirable one. 

The Cuairmay, on a pause occurring, 
referred to Dr. Clutterbuck for his inten- 
tion. 

Dr. Crorrersuckx said, that he had 
brought the subject forward as a duty, and 
if he had found that the feeling of So- 
ciety was with him, he should have laid 
something specific before it; but that he 
found was certainly not the case. He should 
not urge it any further now, as the meeting 
ing was not large enough, and the subject 
needed more deliberation. He should be 
happy if, by and by, there were a change of 
feeling to bring it forward again. 

The Cuainmawn thought, that the reports 
ought to be given in a more accurate shape, 
No person could avoid seeing, that in Tur 
Lancer they had sometimes contained a 
great deal of spite, and endeavoured to 
throw discredit on some of the members, 
He had often noticed one speech well given, 
and directly after, becau$e the reporter did 
not think the next of importance, it would 
be said for instance, ‘“‘ Mr. Lloyd uttered 
some nonsense not worth repeating.” Then 
there was some left out, if it did not bear on 
the case, while he (the Chairman) thought 
it ought to be given. He would propose 
that the Council should take the subject into 
its consideration, 

Mr. Cattaway rose and moved, that the 
subject of reporting be referred to the 
Council, for them to consider whether an 
accredited agent should be admitted at the 
meetings to report the proceedings. 

Mr. Sugarvy complained of the report of 
the proceedings on the night of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s expulsion, which appeared in one 
publication. In that report some speeches 
were faithfully given, but his own was 
most shamefully garbled. He now begged 
to know who had sent that report. The 
reporter for Tue Lancer was not pre- 
sent, nor any other that he saw; and he 
again, therefore, demanded, after the deci- 
sion of the Society on the night in question 
that no reporter should be admitted, who 
had sent that report? He believed that it 
had been done by the Registrar. 

The Cuainman here interfered, to pre- 
vent the discussion from going further. 

Mr. Lioyp took occasion, in concluding 
the debate, to express, in effect, his opi- 
nion that the less the Society interfered with 
the reporting, the better, He had some- 
times had cause of complaint; as when, a 
considerable time since, a reporter used 
occasionally to reply to his (Mr. Lloyd's) 
remarks, while he (the reporter) bad the 
reporting the speeches under his own con- 
trol, which he considered hardly fair; but 
if he were not fairly dealt with, he always 








trusted to his own character to set him 
right, and he considered it generally the 
best way. 

The Gupsnwis here pat Mr, Callaway’s 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Peirse, referring to the report of 
last week, stated that Mr. Lloyd and him- 
self had not impeached the accuracy of the 
Society’s minutes on that occasion, but that 
they had explained some remarks made by 
them, in reference to Mr. Salmon’s case of 
phthisis pulmonalis. His object now was, 
to exonerate the Registrar. 


A specimen of tumour of the breast, 
and of the esophagus and kidneys, with 
hydatids, were exhibited at a late hour 
to the Society, by Mr. Hooper, Dr. Ryan, 
and Dr. Ramadge, respecting which further 
particulars were promised at another even- 
ing. A short discussion arose between 
Dr. Ramapor, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. Catra- 
way, and Mr. Perrse, as to the invariable 
connexion of hydatids with the outer sur- 
face of the kidney ; but as the subject will, 
probably, assume a more regular shape on 
another occasion, we do not give the casual 
remarks which arose. 

The Recisrnan stated that he had a most 
oe to communicate from some 
person was not present, and which, 
from the lateness of the hour, was post- 

. The meeting then adjourned. 

The Chairman, in conjunction with other 
members of the Society, afterwards inti- 
mated to the gentleman who took notes of 
the meee ey their wish, that the ensu- 
ing report in ‘Tne Lancer should convey to 
the Editors of such Journals as were desi- 
rous of inserting reports, the opinion of the 
Society on the subject of “ accredited 
agents” ‘The above debate will eonvey 
that opinion. 
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Cuntstopuer Staxnt—( Continued from No. 
279 of this Journal, p. 444) 


His health rapidly declined ; the granu- 
lations became pale and flabby, and the 
muscles retracted, leaving the bove protrud- 
ing; pus thin, scanty, and approaching, in 
character, to ichor. 

Dec. 28. General aprenssnes tabid ; eyes 
sunk ; countenance ghastly ; deep ulcer si- 


tuated on the centre of the left cornea; a 
considerable quantity of pus effused into the 
anterior chamber, but the action of the iris 
unaffected; conjunctiva vascular; cornea 
opaque. He expectorates thin mucus, mixed 
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with a large proportion of pus ; has had one 
discharge florid blood "from the lungs, 
after a fit of coughing, which greatly ex- 
hausted him ; pectoriloquy distinctly andi- 
ble ; respiration hurried ; pulse 130, small, 
and jerking ; tongue dusky red ; mouth and 
fauces covered with aphthe ; diarrhaa. The 
poor fellow grew gradually worse until the 
night of the 3d January, when he was sud- 
denly attacked with a violent spasmodic 
cough, which induced an expectoration of 
about two pints of scarlet blood ; this flux 
put an end to his existence. Opium, fox- 
glove, and cordials, were used successively. 


Examination of the Corpse, sixteen hours after 
death, conducted by Mr, White. 

All the abdominal viscera were blanched. 
The liver presented a mottled appearance, 
and had secreted a thin, light-coloured bile. 
The spleen was large, but of natural colour 
and consistence. ‘The intestinal canal, from 
the cardia to the anus, was perfectly healthy, 
In the stomach was a quantity of coagulated 
blood, which had been swallowed. When 
the sternum was raised, the basis of each 
lung was found collapsed, of the natural 
colour, and crepitating between the fiogers ; 
the middle and superior lobes were com- 
pletely tuberculated, and adherent to the 
sides of the chest ; on the right side a vo- 
mica existed, of sufficient capacity to con- 
tain an ordinary-sized apple, having a thin 
cyst, and communicating with the right 
bronchia by a large aperture. It contained 
a small coagulum, but no pus. The inner 
tunie of the larynx, trachea, and bronchi, 
was redder than natural, and the ramifica- 
tions of the latter on the right side were 
filled with black clots of blood. The pleura 
contained about sixteeen ounces of serum, 
and the pericardium nearly six ounces, The 
heart was fat, apparently healthy, and of 
mean size, The head was not opened. 





ANEURISM OF THB ARTERIA INNOMINATA,. 


Samuel Stack, an average-sized man, of 
dark complexion, about 40 yeors old, ad- 
mitted 6th February, 1828, under Sir Geo. 
Tothill, M.D. After being exposed to cold 
and damp, about a week before his entrance, 
he was seized with pain in the throat, and 
difficulty of swallowing. ‘The pain extended 
backwards between the scapule, and towards 
the right side ; he was relieved by a blister. 

He now complains of great pain about an 
inch below the sternal end of the right clavi- 
cle, where a pulsatory tumour of an oblong 
shape, and about an inch in width, is evi- 
dent ; the pain is augmented at each inha- 
lation. Much dygpuwa, cough, and expec- 
toration of a thick white mucus ; pulse 96, 
strong, and. vibratory ; tongue whitish ; 
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bowels confined ; skin cool ; lips livid ; vi-|rent film. Lungs, heart, and gullet perfectly 
anxious. Cupping to eight ounces ; a | healthy ; no effusion into the chest. 
to the chest, and a mucilaginous and 


anodyne mixture. — 7 
v. Capping immediately relieved him, HEMOPTOE. 
but evening there was an increment; John Graves, etat. 66, admitted 16th 


Aprii, 1828, under Sir George L. Tuthill, 
M.U. He states, that having about six 
ounces of blood taken from the arm. = | weeks before been exposed to cold and 

8. Crassamentum buffed ; serum turbid ; damp, he was seized with a violent cough, 
symptoms alleviated by the venesection ; and expectorated a thick yellow mucus, 
pulse 96, full, but ing. ; | often streaked with blood. At times blood 

18. The symptoms continued without any was expectorated more copiously, and the 
material variation since the last note; in sputa ejected in the course of one night, 
the interim he was once bled with tempo-|had once or twice amounted to nearly a 
vary advantage, and has taken small doses pint of blood and mucus, He had been 
of tartarized antimony. He now sleeps under medics] treatment, and partially be- 
badly, complains of an acute pain under the neficed. He at present complains of pain 
right bladebone, darting into the vertebral | over the whole body, which is most severe 
column, and towards the sternum, augment- at the upper part of the thorax, and aggra- 
ed by coughing and deglutition ; cough less | vated by cough. Exy ti . 
i ; Tespiration easy; lips livid ; | mixed with strie of blood, Cannot lie on 
tongue clean ; bowels open ; pulse 92, vi- the le(t side, Percussion elicits the natural 
brates. Tartar-emetic ointment to the part sound. Pulse 90, pretty full; respiration 
pained. jeasy; cheeks tinged of a pink coloar ; 

22. Cupped on the back to 12 ounces; | skin cool; tongue clean; he hasa taste of 


of pain in the chest, breathing difficult ; 
cough tiresome ; full and strong ; ten 








pain relieved ; takes an expectorating mix- 
ture of mucilage, paregoric elixir, and oxymel | 


of squills. 

28. ion laborious; cannot swal- 
low without bending the body forwards. | 
The aneurismal tumour has grown larger, | 
and its pulsations are more powerful ; the 
patient cannot lie supine ; percussion educes 
@ graver sound on the right thaw on the left 

ide of the thorax ; a constant aching at the 
top of the sternum ; slight cough and mu- 
caus expectoration ; lips purple ; face livid, 
and intently anxious ; pulse 100, full. He 
is incapable of any exertion. 

March 3. All the unfavourable symptoms 
enhanced; the pulsations of the tumour) 
have increased in intensity. Cupping to 
eight ounces. 

10. He was relieved by the cupping, but 
he — gave way, and yielded to his 
sufierings this mgrning at four o'clock. 





Post-mortem scrutiny. 


The arteria innominata much distended, | 


salt in the mouth ; bowels regular. 


Take of i an. 4 grains. 
Digitalis, half a grain; in form of 


pill, three times a-day, 


Pillof soap and opium, 5 grainsevery 
y~ A warm bath prescribed 
ily. 


8. Pain of chest has a little abated; 
cough tiresome ; expectorates round mucous 
sputa; respiration unconstrained; pulse 
84; tongue clean ; bowels open. 

12. Considerable pain under the right 
clavicle, produced by every act of coughing, 
which is frequent; inability to recline on 
the left side continues. Pulse nearly na- 
tural, 

Tinct. of digitalis, 15 minims thrice a-day, 

in an ounce of infusion of roses. 

Castor oil occasionally. 

17. Complains of pain in the left side 
of the thorax; sleep much disturbed by 
the cough; expectoration mucous; pulse 
nearly natural ; skin cool; tongue dry and 





forming an aneurismal sac, capable of hold. | yellowish; considerable thirst; continue 
ing half a pint of fluid, and which contained the digitalis mixture. A solution of cream 
several distinct coagula, ‘This was contigu- | of tartar to be used as a common beverage. 
ous to the posterior surface of the first bone; 19. Thirst slaked by the acid drink ; 
of the sternum, which constituted its roof. tongue clean, but the cough is worrying. 
The periosteum was absorbed, so that the | Continues the remedies. 

cancelli were washed by the aneurismal | 29. Cough and expectoration have nearly 
blood. Arch of the aorta natural, On the disappeared , no pain of chest ; complains 
right side of the trachea, the pressure of the of headach; pupils rather expanded ; 
tumour had occasioned portions of three | bowels regular ; stools natural. 
cartilaginous rings to be absorbed, and the | May 3. Makes a full inhalation without 
septum, intervening between the cavity of|restraint. No cough or expectoration ; 
the aneurism and the tube of the trachea, | secretion and circulation natural. 

was, at one or two points, a mere transpa-| 5. Convalescent. 
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Richard Hobert, aged 59, admitted 26th 
April, 1828, under the care of Dr. Rowe, 
having a cough and a sensation of tightness | 
across the chest, which had existed two) 
months, On the day before his entrance, 
whilst walking in the park, he, on a sudden, 
brought up dhout a pint of florid blood. 
Now complains of difficult respiration ; 
coughs up a considerable quantity of mu- 
cus, striated with blood; cheeks flushed ; 
lips livid; saltish taste in the mouth ; 
skin hot and dry; pulse 100; tongue 
clean; bowels open. Warm bath; vene- 
section to ten ounces. 

Take of powder of meadow saffron-roct, 5 

gtains every six hours. 

28. Feels better; no hemoptoe to-day ; 
breath easy; slight cough; pulse 80, 
small ; skin moist ; countenance natural, 

29. The cough was troublesome during 
the night; slight dyspnea, but no pain ; 
pulse 92, soft. 

May 3. Cough rather irksome ; a little 
mucus expectorated ; pulse 116, very small ; 
passes his urine with difficulty; tongue 
clean ; bowels open. 


Take of ipecacuan. 5 grains, three times 

a-day. 

6. Feels easier, but the cough is still 
troublesome, and the respiration difficult. 
Pulse 13%, very thin; tongue dusky red ; 
bowels relaxed. Continues the ipecacuanha 
A warm bath every night. 

8. Dull pain under the sternum; res- 
piration laborious ; gargouillement; urgent 
cough ; muco-purulent expectoration ; pulse 
120, eamney. small; hands livid and 
cold ; some tende' A cordial 
mixture. 

9. Passed a restless night; dyspnea 
augmented. Died at eight, a. a. 

Sectio cadaveris, thirty hours after death. 

On opening the chest, the lungs were 
found adberent to the thoracic parietes, and 
cedematose, retaining the impression of the 
finger ; on cutting into them, a considerable 
engorgement of bloody serum, which freely 
flowed out, was exhibited. ‘lhe middle and 
inferior lobes contained a few tubercles, one 
of them as large as a walnut, and filled with 
soft caseous matter. Some points of hepa- 
tization were seen, and a small tuberculous 
cavity, communicating with the bronchial 
tubes. ‘The pericardium contained about 
two ounces of serum ; hea:t fat; superior 
surface of diaphragm injected ; abdominal 
organs comparatively healthy. 


ney to coma. 





Joseph George, 56 years old, a drayman, 
admitted into Matthew's ward, 15th De- 


.| navel. 





cember ult., under Mr. President Carlisle, 





H#MATOCELE. 


with hematocele. Early in the morning, 
whilst moving some bags of hops, he lost 
his balance, and fell astride a beam. The 


perineum is much discoloured and tumefied ; 
the scrotum distended with blood 

a dark tumour, as large as a 
melon ; the are tangible at the su- 
perior and back About ten minutes 
after his fall he his urine through the 
urethra, but with considerable pain. wels 


open. In the course of the day (Saturday), he 
was seen by all the Mr. Harding 
had failed in passing the catheter, and a 
diversity of opinion existed his 
colleagues as tothe mode of treatment. Mr, 
Lynn recommended cold lotions and purga- 
tives, which did not meet with general ap- 
probation, Mr, Harding made three inci- 
sions of an inch in length into the scrotum, 
and a quantity of dark-coloured biood slowly 
escaped. House-physic, fomentations, and 
the part to be supported on a small cushion, 

14th. Has passed no urine since admis- 
sion, Scrotum less tense; the fluid dis- 
charged from the gashes made by Mr, 
Harding, has the odour of urine: feels an 
urgent desire to make water; a sharp pulse 
and dry tongue ; the bowels act freely. Mr. 
Harding made a second attempt at intro- 
ducing the catheter, but not wishing to use 
force, soon desisted. Fomentations to be 
constantly applied. 

15. Has passed no urine. The bladder 
much distended, reaching nearly to the 
Another vain attempt with the 
cathether by Mr. Harding. About noon 
Professor Guthrie arrived, and with great 
adroitness, and little force, succeeded im 
passing the instrument. ‘‘ La voila,” ex- 
claimed the operator exultingly, raising 
himself to his full height. Three pints of 
urine were immediately drawn off ; a flexible 
catheter was secured in the bladder; and 
an ounce of the following medicine was 
prescribed every six hours : 


Aromatic confection, 2 drachms. 
Solution of acetate of ammonia, 3 07, 
Camphor julep, 5 02. Mix. 


16th. Passed a good night; pulse soft 
and voluminous; bowels open, The urine 
infiltrates into the cellular tissue of the 
scrotum : tumefaction undiminished. 

17th. The urine passes guttatim through 
the catheter, and dribbles through the 
fistula, Mr. Harding cut into the perineum, 
aud exposed the lacerated part of the 
urethra, into which a probe was pushed ; 
the catheter continued, 

20th, Scrotum much reduced in size. 
Urine flows partly through the urethra, and 
partly through the fistala. The febrile 
ympt have vanished. Middle diet. 

22d, Scrotum nearly of natural size ; 
urine comes eway involuntarily, both through 
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the natural and morbid canals; aperient 
medicine to be taken occasionally. 

10th January, 1829. The urine flows ina 
moderate stream through the urethra ; an 
occasional filters from the scrotum, 
which promises to heal shortly. 

i¢th. The peptic functions well per- 
formed. Convalescent. 





HOPITAL DE LA PITIE. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHLORURET OF SODA IN 
BURNS. 


M. Lisrranc has lately obtained such 
success from the use of the chloruret of soda 
for the sores remaining after burns, that he 
prefers it to any other application. The 
following case will serve to illustrate his 
plan of treatment :— 

A. Prevost, wtat. 36, was on the 13th of 
August admitted into the Hospital, having 
on the preceding day scalded his left arm 
with boiling water. During the first three 

emollient poultices were applied, but 
on the 16th the chloruret of soda was em- 
in the following manner :—the de- 
tached epidermis having been removed, the 
affected part was covered by a fenestrated 
compress, over which some lint, dipped into 
the solution, was retained, by means of a 
circular bandage. The whole was kept 
moist by repeated sponging with the finid. 
M. Lisfrane observed, that in order to obtain 
good effects from this method, the solu- 
tion must be sufficiently strong to cause a 
sensation of heat and slight pricking, and 
that it is better to make it a little too 
strong than too weak, for the painful sensa- 
tion which in the former case is produced, 
subsides within a short time. In the above 
case the solution was somewhat too strong, 
but after 48 hours, the burnt part had per- 
fectly healed, and nothing but a slight red- 
ness remained. 





HOSPICE DE LA SALPETRIERE. 





TRISMUS CURED BY THE EXTERNAL al 


CATION OF THE ACETATE OF MORPHIUM,. 


Case 1.—Marie Ursin, xtat. 28, of a scro- 
falous diathesis, was admitted on account of 


a large ulcer at the external ancle of the left) 
hag: By whieh the wien of Ms peroneus) -ocrovs CONCRETION IN THE CAVITY OP 


an awkward manner, that a violent irrita-| 


longus was denuded. On the 10th of June 
it was dressed by one of the pupils in such 


tient felt an itching sensation along the af- 
fected leg, and complained of excessive debili- 
ty and oppressive headach. These symptoms 
were soon followed by entire loss of con- 
sciousness, and great rigidity of the mus- 
cles of the jaw and neck. The mouth could 
not be opened, and its angles were drawn 
backwards ; the eyes were staring ; the ab- 
domen very hard; the feet spasmodicall 
contracted ; the pulse frequent and hard. 
Twenty ounces of blood were taken from 
the arm, and 30 leeches applied to the anus, 
but without any effect. The warm bath for 
an hour; mercurial frictions ; a blister on 
the neck, and the use of sudorifics having 
also produced no alteration, the acetate of 
morphium was employed in the following 
manner; the fourth part of a grain was 
mixed with a very small quantity of wax- 
plaster, and applied over the blistered part. 
From this time the trismus gradually sub- 
sided, and after repeated applications of the 
morphium, the rigidity of the muscles, con- 
traction of the leg, Xc., also disappeared, 
and the patient ultimately recovered. 

Cass 2.—Marguer. Broin, of a nervous 
temperament, and very weak constitution, 
having during five years been in the Salle 
des Incurables, on account of a herpetic af- 
fection of the extremities, was, on the 23d 
of July, frightened at the sight of a patient 
in an epileptic fit. She fainted, and when, 
after having recovered her senses, she was 
going to relate what had happened, she was 
seized with convulsions, which terminated 
in complete tetanus. The angles of the 
mouth were drawn towards the sides; the 
jaws were firmly closed and immoveable, 
the head was drawn back, the neck stiff, and 
the muscles of the trunk very rigid. A small 
blister was put on the neck, and removed 
after four hours, when the acetate of mor- 

hium was applied in the manner above de- 
seribed. After three hours, the trismus had 
considerably subsided, but the other symp- 








toms continuing unabated, the application of 


— morphium was repeated, and proved so 


| 


Endermique. 


efficacious, that after three days the patient, 
with the exception of great debility, had 
perfectly recovered.— Lembert, sur la Methode 





OPHTHALMIC AND SURGICAL 
CLINIC AT BERLIN, 


THE NOSE. 


C, B., a middle-aged woman of a robust 





tion of the denuded tendon, with excessive | constitution, had, for two years before her 
pain, accompanied by nausea and vomiting, | admission, been subject to a constant pain 
was produced. An hour afterwards, the pa- | in the left side of the nose, accompanied 








by disposition to sneezing, Coryza, mucous 
M , and subsequent ulcerations round 
the nostrils ; these symptoms having conti- 
nued for some time, the left nasal meatus 
became completely obstructed, and its pa- 
Tietes began to swell in such a manner, as 
to compress the lachrymal duct, in conse- 
quence of which, the tears flowed over the 
cheeks, and the skin was very extensively 
excoriated. The continual irritation in the 
nose induced the patient to use many efforts 
to remove the obstruction, by blowing 
through the affected side of the nose ; she 
soon felt something moveable in it, and at 
last succeeded in expelling a calculous con- 
cretion of a considerable size. This was 
just before her admission. The pain and 
irritation had considerably dimiuished since 
the discharge of the stone; the swelling had 
somewhat subsided, and the obstruction ap- 
peared less complete. On examining the 
affected side of the nose, no stone could be 
found, but the mucous membrane was ulcer- 
ous, and considerably thickened, and there 
was a constant discharge of purulent matter. 


To prevent a second formation of calculus, | PTO 


a solution of the carbonate of potassa was 
injected into the nose, and, after a few 
months, the patient was perfectly cured. The 
calculous concretion which had been dis- 
charged from the nose, was of an oval form, 
eight lines in length, and twelve in thick- 
ness; very hard, of a greyish brown colour, 
and had an uneven surface. On being sawn 
asunder, its nucleus was found to consist of 
a small cherry-stone, the kernel of which 
was reduced to a thin membrane ; round the 
nucleus the calculous matter was deposited 
ia thin concentric la of different colours. 
The patient could give no information as to 
the manner in which the foreign body hed 
entered the nose. On this occasion Dr. 
Graefe related a case which he had observed 
in his private practice:—A man affected 
with gout had a long time ago experienced 
the same cal affection as the above patient ; 
on introducing a probe into the diseased 
side of the nose, a deep-seated foreign body 
was felt, which, on attempting to extract it, 
broke into small pieces, and these having 
been eventually discharged, all the symp- 
toms caused by the mechanical obstruction 
of the nasal cavity, and by the irritation of 


DR. HORSLEY ON INSANITY. 


ON THE PREDISPOSITION TO, AND PRE- 
VENTION OF, INSANITY. 
* Felix qui potait rerum cognoscere causas”’ 


To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Sir,—The subsequent is much at your 
service, if approved, for insertion in your 
respectable columns. 

Believe me very much yours, 
W. Honstey, 
North Shields, Dec. 1828. 

A practical exposition of the predispo- 
sition to, and prevention of, insanity, being, 
it is presumed, a desideratum in medical 
literature, is, at this era especially, most 
deserving of professional, as well as pub- 
lic attention, seeing that prevention and 
not cure, which lamentable experi has 
taught us to be ————— (1 speak, of 
course, of confirmed, rather than periodi 
or recurrent insanity,) becomes fit and 
per province of the physician. 

That deranged circulation, not organic 
affection of brain, is the parent of our mani- 
fold mental aberrations, both reason 
experience, no less than dissections after 
death, amply testify. 

The predisposition to insanity usually de- 
velops itself on approaches to adult life, 
(I except idiotism, from natural defect of 
intellect, manifested during infancy,) when 
the circulation of blood, and that of the 
brain in particular, evinces an important 
change in the economy—a change, at times, 
fatal to the well-being of some vital organ, 
hitherto, perhaps, in a state of comparative 
quiescence.—To illustrate. The lungs, from 
predisposition, doubtless, of organisation of 
vessels, take on a state of excessive and 
consequent irregular action, and a foundation 
thereby is laid for perplexing asthma, or 
mortal phthisis pulmonalis, the appalling 
and most devastating endemics of our 
country. 

Phrenologists, who contend for a ‘‘ plu- 
rality of faculties and ergans,” must not 
lead us from the i t business of cir- 
culation ; the excessive excitement or irre- 
a of which, local or general, of the 


oleae, 


n, 8, in my mind, insanity. 





the mucous membrane, gradually subsided 
—Graefe’s Journal, 





Tus Miptanp Rerorter.—The country 
press has lately given birth to a new Medi- 
cal Journal, published at Worcester. We 
have not yet had time to look through the 
contents of the three numbers that have been 
published, but we are glad to see the effort, 
and wish it all the success it may prove to 
deserve. 





We are not permitted (doubtless for wise 
and benevolent purposes) a thorough know- 
ledge of mind; and materialists may set at 
nought, if they will, its phenomena, con- 
founding, as they have hitherto done, 
propensity with intellect, 

Physically speaking, at least, it matters 
not from whence the intellect is derived— 
we have to do only with its operations, and 
these are under the immediate influence 
(as physiology and experience teach us) of the 
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DR, HORSLEY 


brain. To secure, then, ction in the 
operations of mind, the brain must maintain, 

t, a freedom of circulation com- 
patible with its varied function, and, more- 
over, unceasingly. Hence its morbid vascu- 
larity, and excessive, not to say specific, 
excit t; for example, bynarcotic sub- 
Stances and spirituous potation, prove most 
obnoxious to its function, and endanger, as 
might be expected, its organisation. 

Such the “ rock we split upon” in our 
dealings with mind ; cordials, and nourish- 
ment, are our ‘‘ watch word ;”’ when, in 
fact, under its aberrations particularly, these 
are most to it. 

Paralysis establishes the brain's prece- 
saoeg im the economy, and enough already 
has said to demonstrate the amount 
and degree of its affection, somewbat under 
insanity. The practitioner, therefore, would 
do well to bear in mind the predisposition 
of brain to which I have alluded, and by no 
means to content himself with the mere 
medicinal treatment of his patient, or assur- 
edly he will fail in the relief, not to say cure, 
of his malady, 

Our object, if my premises be at all cor- 
rect, is fourfold : first, to make less blood, 
rather than busy ourselves about the local 
or general abstraction of it from the patient. 
Secondly, to lower the temperature, no less 
than the vascularity, of the brain. Thirdly, 
to correct the secretions and facilitate the 
excretions of the alimentary passages. And, 
fourthly, to have a due regard to the qua- 
lity of the blood, so as to fit it for the valued 
purposes of arterial circulation, for which 
the venous is by no means adapted, with- 
out previous oxygenation. Regarding our 
first position, it may suffice to advert, 
briefly, to the abuse of animal food ard 
flour meats, from whence much of our sus- 
tenance is derived, and a superabundance 
of nutriment obtained, provided especial re- 
gard be not had to the quantity of them. 
Animal food (the red meats especially) is 
well known to afford considerable nourish- 
ment to the system, and hemorrhages from 
the nose lungs, in early life | agp 
larly, are consequent upon the a of 
it, The finer tions of wheat nou- 
rish full as much, but stimulate less, con- 
sequently are uot quite so prone to create 
that extreme excitement of the blood-ves- 
sels, so peculiarly unfavourable to the brain’s 
function and isation. The predisposed 
to insanity, therefore, ought to indulge spar- 
ingly in animal food, and have regard to a 
freedom of bowels, under the farinaceous. 
The quantity, indeed, of foods and drinks 
generally demands their best attention, for 
it is better to obviate plethora, that the 
brain, under predisposition, might not suffer, 
he by the accumulation or abstraction of 





ON INSANITY. our 


Under the second head, [ have to call 
| the attention of the predisposed to the habi- 
tual use, or abuse, of narcotics and strong 
drinks ; without doubt most fertile sources 
of insanity: a volume would not suffice to 
pag their baneful influence upon the 
| brain, nor, another, their calamitous effects 
| over the heart and lungs, to say nothing 
| about the stomach, liver, or intestinal pas- 
|sages. I affirm, that nineteen out of twenty 
| cases of periodical or recurrent insanity, are 
| brought about chiefly by the abuse of nar- 
cotics and strong drink. Inebriety itself, I 
| would characterise a3 specific insanity, Te- 
| quiring but the predisposition of braiu, to 
| which I have alluded, to afford permanenc 

|to it. Without strong predisposition, Call 
|it hereditary, if you will,) something spe- 
cific is required to act upon the brain, to 
produce even temporary insanity ; the con- 
firmed states of it being kept up by a per- 
manently deranged circulation of brain. 
Hence insanity becomes incurable, without 
total abstinence from narcotics and strong 
drinks. Some years ago an industrious arti- 
san gave himself up to inebriety, and became 
insane, for the first time of a long life; I 
had him put into an asylum, restricted from 
strong drinks, and he convalesced speedily. 
Resuming his occupation, and abstaining 
from liquors, he continued well for a series 
| of years ; but of late, having had recourse to 
them, he is, at this moment, in a fair way 
of establishing his insanity. His brother, 
it is worthy of remark, died of apoplexy, 
brought on, manifestly, by the abuse of 
strong drink. Had leisure and space per- 
mitted, I could have illustrated, to an almost 
indefinite extent, how spirits, habitually in- 
dulged in, foster a disposition to cerebral 
affection. Not a word more about the 
soothing influences of opium. Know we 
not, that the repetition of narcotics bas a 
powerful disposition to derange (yea, and 
permanently) the circulation of the brain? 
consequently those important functions of 
the system, termed involuntary, on which 
we depend, mainly for our well-being and 
happiness? The cares of life may effect 
much jin the production of insanity; but I 
affirm, mined speaking, that predisposi- 
tion of brain, even without the aid of nar- 
cotics and strong drinks, will fail to give 
rise to insanity, As respects our third po- 
sition, I would inculcate much attention on 
the part of the predisposed, to digestion and 
excretion. Since physic has become a do- 
mestic pursuit, control over our patients 
is really out of the question. In spite of 
all we can say or do, they bleed, cup, or 
leech themselves improvident)y aud unmer- 
cifully, or, as a substitute, purge unceasing- 
ly with calomel, jalap, salts, am and 
aloes, or, perchance, some filthy saline 
mineral water; without being aware, it 
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608 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


is plain, that digestion and excretion are | which derive their immediate influence from 
involuntary powers; and that functions of} the brain. 

such vast importance in the economy, were| The predisposed, then, to cerebral affec- 
not to be encroached upon, ever and anon,| tion, whether in the shape of insanity, 
with impunity. Under predisposition to| epilepsy, palsy, or apoplexy, ought, by 
cerebral affection, mental or spasmodic,| night and by day, to breathe the very purest 
improvident bleedings and purgings prove | atmosphere, as well as in a temperature 
alike detrimental to the system; for, by| greatly under that we are in the habit of in- 
deranging the circulation of the brain, they | dulging, in more refined life. I speak from my 
foster disposition to organic affecticn—fatal,| own personal experience, having overcome 
not unoften, to life itself. We oussht not to} predisposition to apoplexy in myself, 


bleed at all without the most uryxnt neces- 
sity for it, bearing in mind its isterference 
with the great business of circulation. Re- 
garding physic, our object must be to esta- 
blish a regularity and sufficiency of fecu- 
lent evacuation daily, by alterative, rather 
than forced and drastic measures, correcting, 
at the same time, the secretions of the sto- 
mach and liver, with a view to the perfec- 
tion of digestion. Hence I would sug- 
gest the value of bran bread, (if pre- 

from wheaten meal, with the whole 
of its bran in it,) to the predisposed to 
cerebral affection, highly prone, as they 
generally are, to covstipation. I speak 


with confidence of its disposition to keep 
up feculent evacuation, as correcting of the 
secretions; the pilul. hydrarg., in com- 
bination with antimon. tart., will be found to 
ow ig 





tly effi ; regard being 

ad, at the same time, to keep the bowels 
soluble, by some approved saline aperient, 
to prevent the mercury saturating the sys- 
tem. I advert, finally, to the Tisposition 
of the blood to be venous, rather than of 
arterial character, (opposed, doubtless, to 
the well-being of the brain,) fostered not a 
little by our stimulant living, and refined 
domestic habits, which consign us by day, 
as well as by night, to a most obnoxious 
atmosphere. In an essay, recently, on 
phthisis pulmonalis, I have demonstrated, 
it is presumed, how essential isthe purity of 
the surrounding medium to the circulation, 
and consequently, well-being of the lungs. 
That the brain, no less than lungs, suffers 
under a deteriorated surrounding atmos- 


which the late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
of acknowledged eminence in his profession, 
declared to be irremediable. The predis- 
posed, also, should guard against vehement 
or distressing passions, for these commit 
| serious ravages upon the brain, first, by 
deranging its circulation, and eventually, its 
organisation. I take leave, seriously, in 
conclusion, to awaken the attention of my 
professional brethren, to the momentous 
importance of a due regard to functional 
derangement, seeing that the organic affec- 
tions of vital parts but ‘* mock our toil,” and 
set both regimen and medicine at defiance. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret exceedingly the disappoint- 
ments complained of in the letters from 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Leeds, Exeter, and 
other places, and as it appears that nearly 
the whole of the weekly periodicals are de- 
|Spatched from London by the coaches on 

Fripay, we will endeavour to make such 
\arrangements as shall enable us to resume 

the publication of Tne Lancer on that day. 

If this can be accomplished, we shall cheer- 

fully incur the additional Jabour and expense 

which must necessarily result. At all events, 
| our best endeavours shall not be wanting, to 
|prepare a sufficient number of the Journal 
| for the coacn Parcexs on Friday evening. 


J. M. will perceive that we have omitted 





phere, syncope amply testifies. But to ren-/ the Table of Contents in the preseat Num- 
der the blood to circulate throughout the | ber. 
minuter ramifications of the brain, itmust be| We believe that certificates of attend- 
divested of its venous property, i.e. be purely | ance on the surgical practice of the Western 
arterial ; and this can only be effected by| Hosrrrat, are not received as testimonials 
means of the oxygen of the surrounding |for the diploma at the Cotiece oF Sur- 
medium. A fertile source of headach, it! Grons. 
would seem, little imagined, is to be sought | We have been favoured by Mr. Bransby 
for in the surrounding atmosphere. Such | Cooper with a species of application, which 
the state of our habitations, of association, | furnishes a comment at once pathetic and 
and re , which to ventilate, by night | ludicrous, on the morbid state of his feel- 
especially, would be looked upon asa species |ings. We almost disdain to allude to this 
of temerity, bordering, I had almost said, | proceeding ; but it may possibly be neces- 
upon insanity ! sary to make some observations on it here- 
As the surrounding medium becomes | after. 
deprived of its oxygen, we experience, in| Orders for Tnz Lancer may be sent to 
proportion, a diminution of thoce faculties | our Orrice. 





